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FOREWORD 


Of outstanding significance for better understanding of world affairs 
was a conference held at Estes Park, Colorado, this June. A hundred lead- 
ing educators, representing sixty- eight sponsoring educational organizations, 
five foundations, and several foreign universities, together with officials of 
UNESCO, the United Nations, and five major U. S. governmental agen- 
cies, met to discuss the role of colleges and universities in international 
understanding. Those who sponsored the Conference hoped that it might 
promote greater codrdination between campus and outside agencies in edu- 
cating for international understanding, develop programs of general educa- 
tion and specialized training in the field, and suggest a framework for inter- 
national codperation among colleges and universities. It did all these and 
more, including the unanimous endorsement of an International Association 
of Universities, as proposed at Utrecht last year. One of the significant 
proposals growing out of the exploratory thinking of the Conference was 
that a “National Codrdinating Commission” be established. Its two most 
important functions would be to codrdinate a continuing study of the supply 
and demand for specialized personnel, and to serve as a clearing house for 
information on successful types of curricula to develop international under- 
standing. It would also help to effect liaison between educational institutions 
and voluntary organizations interested in world affairs. 

It was the unanimous concern of the delegates that no student should 
leave campus without an awareness of the basic factors affecting the policies 
of nations and the development of international society, a continuing interest 
in international relations, and a readiness to participate as an informed citizen 
in the formulation and operation of his country’s foreign policy. On his 
attitude the future of international relations will, in large measure, depend. 

The program of general education in an institution of higher learning 
needs therefore to include considerable information about the diverse cul- 
tures of the world and about international organization and action, as well 
as to seek the cultivation of sensitivity to world problems and the examina- 
tion of values basic to world understanding. Colleges and universities have 
included in their traditional curricula much material basically useful in the 
furtherance of international understanding. 

Nevertheless there remains a body of distinctive knowledge which is 
necessary for a full understanding of the world today. The problem is how, 
within the pressures and limitations of the regular curriculum, to enable all 
students to have sufficient familiarity with this field of knowledge so that 
their attitudes with respect to world problems may be well grounded. It 
was the conviction of the Conference that all students should be encouraged 
to take a general basic course in international affairs regardless of their re- 
spective fields of specialization. An increasing number of students may even 
wish to major in the field of international relations, although their vocational 
interest may lie in law, medicine, business, or the arts, rather than a possible 
international career. But specific courses may reach only a small proportion 
of the students in any university; only if teaching about international prob- 
lems permeates the entire curriculum can we be sure that every student will 
be made to realize how intimately all aspects of life in the modern world 
are affected by international developments. 

Heven Dwicur Reip 
Chairman, Section on Curriculum, Conference on the Role 
of Colleges and Universities in International Understanding 
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The Official Report 


What the State Department says in its enormous 
“White Paper” entitled “United States Relations 
With China” (1054 closely-printed pages) can be 
stated in a sentence: After trying for fifty years to 
safeguard China we have decided to let the Com- 
munists take charge and see what happens. “For 
more than half a century,” the paper states, “the 
policy of the United States toward China has been 
based on the twin principles of (1) equality of com- 
mercial opportunity, and (2) the maintenance of the 
territorial and administrative integrity and political 
independence of China.” 

It is an account of a colossal failure, for, after five 
decades of effort—diplomatic interventions, expendi- 
tures of billions of dollars, use of armed force and 
philanthropic endeavors—we find China today en- 
tirely closed to our commerce and in worse condition 
internally than when we began the intervention. It 
is a tragic story of wasted effort. In it there is the 
lesson for us that zeal and dollars, even supported by 
arms, cannot accomplish transformations which the 
people we want to benefit are incapable of making 
for themselves. 

The error was not all that of the political party in 
office in Washington since 1933. It was launched by 
Republicans and continued by them for half the time. 
It was begun in 1899, when John Hay was President 
McKinley’s Secretary of State, continued when Elihu 
Root was Theodore Roosevelt’s, and further ex- 
panded when Charles Evans Hughes was Warren 
Gamaliel Harding’s. It was an all-American under- 
taking. 

At the turn of the century, when it was initiated, 
the Government was obsessed with the idea of ex- 
panding foreign trade and looked upon the biggest 
nation in the world as a potentially great buying 
power. Four hundred and fifty millions of possible 
customers! We did not take into account the fact that 
people without enough income to buy rice for daily 
nutrition (with the exception of the rich exploiters at 
the top) have not the means to buy American goods. 
In none of these fifty years did China buy from us as 
much as one New York department store sold its 
local customers — except in the years when it 
“bought” arms and paid for them with dollars 
“loaned” by our Government. 

Of all the nations of the world China became the 
one most appealing to our sympathy, both popularly 
and nationally. It took the place the “awakened” 
Japan first held in our hearts for sixty years—from 
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on China 


BY FREDERICK MOORE 


Formerly Associated Press Correspondent in China, 
Managing Editor of “Asia” Magazine, and American 
Adviser to the Japanese Foreign Office. 


our “opening” of that secluded country in 1854 to its 
victory over Russia in Manchuria in 1905. From that 
time on China was our moral ward. We turned our 
attention to the “awakening” of the “sleeping giant.” 
The bulk of our missionary and philanthropic efforts 
abroad went to the oldest and the largest of the na- 
tions. Our Government set aside much of the Boxer 
Indemnity, millions of dollars, for the education of 
young Chinese in American colleges. As our benefac- 
tions extended our sympathy increased, till, in 1922, 
our Government did what we had never done before 
for any counrty overseas. Though we had refused, 
only a year before, to enter the League of Nations, 
we promoted the Nine Power Treaty providing for 
the independence and integrity of China, assuming 
for ourselves the leading role in her defense. And 
finally we intervened in her behalf in the war with 
Japan. (We financed the Chinese Government, gave 
military assistance and “froze” Japanese funds in the 
United States before the attack on Pearl Harbor.) In 
all, including the cost of the war with Japan, we must 
have spent over fifty billions of dollars in China’s 
behalf. And yet, the Chinese people are no better off 
today than they were under Manchu rule, and the 
country is no more secure from foreign aggression. 

After the Japanese surrender we attempted to 
establish the administration of the Generalissimo, 
Chiang Kai-shek, in authority over his country. De- 
tachments of American forces were sent by airplane in 
advance of his troops to take control of major north- 
ern cities, those the Chinese Communists might other- 
wise seize; and we moved his troops in American 
transport vehicles and American ships even—by per- 
mission of the Russians—up to Manchuria. After the 
defeat of Japan, too, we provided more than two bil- 
lions of dollars in money and a billion in supplies in 
the effort to make the Generalissimo’s administration 
what it called itself and we called it, the Nationalist 
Government. But, being a government both corrupt 
and incompetent, it could not accomplish what the 
American officers hoped and planned. Though far 
better equipped and financed than the Chinese Com- 
munists—having more American assistance than the 
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Five big steps in the Communist advance in China 


Communists had from Russia—the latter were easily 
and quickly victorious. Several of the Nationalist 
armies went over in block, with American equipment, 
to the Communists, and all the force we helped to 
put into Manchuria was destroyed, and what was left 
of the American material taken. The Nationalist 
Generals being corrupt and the privates “rice sol- 
diers,” there was no heart for warfare. 

Dean Acheson, as Secretary of State, shows no 
great alarm over the Communist victories, their 
armies being Chinese, not Russian. “One point, how- 
ever, is clear,” he says. “Should the Communist 
regime lend itself to the aims of Soviet Russian im- 
perialism and attempt to engage in aggression against 
China’s neighbors, we and other members of the 
United Nations would be confronted with a situation 
violative of the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and threatening to international peace and 
security. Meanwhile our policy will continue to be 


based upon our own respect for the Charter, our 
friendship for China, and our traditional support for 
the Open Door and for China’s independence and 
administrative and territorial integrity.” 

These last sentences, which conclude the letter 
from the Secretary to the President transmitting the 
volume, are evidently designed to leave the situation 
open for us to take whatever action we may see fit 
in future. 

The State Department has not an easy row to hoe, 
for no Foreign Office has. It is constantly between 
two fires, one from the opposition abroad and the 
other from that at home. In the present case the 
latter is the more immediate menace to the new 
hands-off policy, for Republican leaders — notably 
Governor Dewey, of New York, and members of 
Congress—have seen fit to attack the Democratic ad- 
ministration over the momentous withdrawal. Such 
are the ways of democracy. If a Republican President 
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had been in office when the great decision was made, 
it is safe to say the Democrats would have seized the 
opportunity to make political hay. 

The Democratic Secretary of State offers excuse 
for the capitulation made by President Roosevelt to 
Marshal Stalin at Yalta—the agreement to let Russia 
recover the position in Manchuria which brought on 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. The excuse is not 
that President Roosevelt was a sick man with only a 
few months to live, but that we needed—or thought 
we did—the Russian armies to help defeat Japan. In 
spite of the great manpower of the Chinese armies 
and the billions we had spent in equipping them, they 
were neither willing nor capable of fighting the Japa- 
nese, even in the last few months of the war. After 
we entered the war, the documents state, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek decided to let us do the fight- 
ing, he retaining his forces to deal with his domestic 
enemy, the Communist Mao Tze-teng. Our military 
men, sent to help the Generalissimo, had found out 
by this time that the Chinese armies were not com- 
posed of heroic defenders of their native soil, that 
General Chiang was an arm chair warrior, and that 
his immediate entourage as well as the higher officers 
of the Nationalist Armies, were more interested in 
gilding their financial nests than risking their lives. 
The Report uses no such undiplomatic language; | 
am putting what it says into ordinary terminology. 
But Dean Acheson speaks plainly enough. He says, 
“Tn the opinion of many ubservers they had sunk into 
corruption, into a scramble for place and power, and 
into reliance on the United States to win the war for 
them and to preserve their own domestic supremacy.” 

Much of the story is told of the efforts made, first 
by Major General Patrick J. Hurley and later by 
General George C. Marshall, to bring together in 
reconciliation the Communist and Kuomintang chief- 
tains. Our Generals—(this I say on my own account ) 
—were two men of very different character. But both 
tried to do—one at President Roosevelt’s behest and 
the other at President Truman’s—the same impos- 
sible thing, the bringing into agreement of two lead- 
ers, Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tze-Teng, who were 
as likely to agree as, on the eve of Gettysburg, were 
Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis. These rival 
Chinese leaders had been allies in earlier years but 
were now “war criminals” in each other’s eyes. But 
Americans rush in, even the best of us, where we have 
no understanding. It was notable, even in these 
crucial war and post-war years—(again I am speak- 
ing for myself)—how many men who were inexperi- 
enced and unqualified for foreign assignments were 
sent by the Commander-in-Chief into places where 
angels fear to tread. 

This does not apply to General Marshall. He was 
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an exceptional man. No man better qualified could 
have been chosen. Though his effort to reconcile 
the topmost Chinese adversaries was doomed to fail- 
ure, he learned, during the year he spent in dealing 
with them, what the factual situation in China is. 
And it was he who, when he came home and was ap 
pointed Secretary of State, changed the long-estab 
polished policy of the United States. No man of less 
high standing among us could have done this after 
the fifty years of up-building China in which we had 
indulged ourselves. It was he who withdrew this 
country from the morass in which it had been floun- 
dering for half a century. The change could be called 
the Marshall Plan for China, if the hands-off policy 
is continued. 

The Report has no good word to say for the Chi- 
nese Communists. It speaks of them as enemies of 
China and agents of the Soviet Union. This is re- 
quired of the times and the politics in the situation. 
But I myself, though unequivocally opposed to the 
regime in the Kremlin and its vicious activities abroad, 
look to the Chinese Communists to better the lot of 
their people. They would have difficulty making that 
lot worse than it was under the War Lord system 
that followed the overthrow of the Manchus, in 1912, 
and continued down to the present. The Report sug- 
gests that the Chinese people at heart oppose the new 
regime. I wonder. It seems to me a majority of 
them are welcoming it, if only with the hope that it 
will bring them some relief from the tortures they 
have suffered under the so-called Republic. Perhaps 
it is my hope in their behalf that provokes me to say 
I do not believe the Chinese Communists, as Dean 
Acheson says, are either willfully or actually exploit- 
ing their people in the interest of Russia. If they are 
exploiting them it is, as Chinese tradition goes, in 
their own interests. 

As the thousands of years of Chinese history show, 
China is unconquerable in the long run by any for- 
eign foe, and the foremost problem of the Chinese 
is to get a good government of their own. The great 
enemy of China is within the country. A nation with 
three times the population of the United States could 
and would defend itself if it had good government. 

It is, of course, impossible to summarize this Re- 
port in an article, however long. It is a volume for 
study by historians. In its tremendous contents can 
be found what one likes. If prejudiced one way or 
the other, the many documents provide material for 
showing how wrong our Government is or how right. 
I think General Marshall has served his country well 
in this instance, as in innumerable others, and that his 
successor, Mr. Acheson, and President Truman, have 
taken wise advice. We cannot save China from her 
self. Only Chinese can do that. 
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On 24 October 1949 the United Nations Organi- 
zation—to employ the original and, in more than one 
way, better name—reaches its fourth anniversary. 
Some appraisal of its success and failures during this 
first quadrennium is obviously in order. Some com- 
parison with the first four years of the League of 
Nations may also be in order, although this should 
not be made the only basis of judgment in view of all 
varying circumstances. 

Probably the best method of understanding the 
experience of UN from October, 1945, to October, 
1949, is to examine the problems or difficulties with 
which that Organization has had to contend during 
that interval. From such an examination much can 
be learned concerning the Organization itself, its 
operations, and its effectiveness. 

The very terms “problems” and “difficulties” sug- 
gest something of our answer already. Problems— 
problems—problems; has the UN had nothing but 
problems and difficulties and headaches? Actually, 
although the Organization has enjoyed, as will duly 
appear, a number of definite and notable successes, 
it has, in fact, had more trouble, grief, and pain than 
it has had smooth and happy sailing. In comparison 
with the League of Nations, the UN has had a bad 
first four years. In 1920-23, France and Great Brit- 
ain were still friends; the Germans were not in the 
League; the Russians and Americans, while damning 
the League, were a long way away and were not in- 
terfering; the smaller states were all trying to pro- 
mote good work. In 1945-49 the international situa- 
tion has been very bad; Germany and Italy and 
Japan have not been in the Organization, it is true, 
but Russia and the United States have, and that has 
not been an unmixed blessing. Also the smaller 
states, in and out of the UN, have not been as unani- 
mous in their support as they were twenty-five years 
ago. All this may neither fully explain nor excuse 
the difficulties of the UN, but it should guard us 
against surprise. 

The questions treated by the UN may for con- 
venience be grouped in three categories.” These 
would be economic and social problems, political 
problems, and organizational and procedural prob- 


1For summary of UN history, 1945-1949, see Building for Peace; the 
Story of the First Four Years of the United Nations, Lake Success, 1949 
(UN Publications, Sales No. 1949.1.14). 

2The best survey of these items may be had in the agenda of the General 
Assembly; see United Nations Bulletin; Vol. 5, No. 6, p. 719; Vol. VI, 
No. 7, p. 340. 
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lems. International trade and communications con- 
stitute one example of the first, the boundary dispute 
an example of the second, and the veto an example 
of the third. The third group might be called “con- 
stitutional” problems, but they shade off into highly 
marginal issues; they might also be classified as jurid- 
ical and administrative problems, but some of them 
are not quite strictly of this nature. 

The most striking characteristic of these three 
groups of problems is their tendency to overlap. In 
all economic and social problems some political and 
legal issues emerge. In many political problems eco- 
nomic factors are important and administrative prob- 
lems ever present. And the organizational and pro- 
cedural problems are, most of them, highly political 
in character and even social or sociological in addition. 
Thus the problem of atomic energy control clearly 
falls in all three of these major categories, as do 
many others. Nevertheless, the framework has its 
value. 

The economic and social problems seem to be the 
most fundamental of all of these issues faced by the 
UN, the most important in the long run, the most 
permanent, but at the same time the least “interest- 
ing.” What could be more basic, persistent, or duller, 
than the question of food supply? The political prob- 
lems, on the other hand, are the most sensational, 
seemingly the most dangerous, and the most tran- 
sient. We can hardly remember the great controversy 
over Iran in 1946. The constitutional questions are 
potentially the most significant of all because upon 
their solution depends effective handling of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political issues themselves. In view 
of all these circumstances there is no room for neglect 
of any one of the categories of issues named above, 
in any attempt to appraise the UN. 

One structural aspect of the situation deserves pass- 
ing mention, but probably no more. That is the fact 
that the three great types of problems are handled by 
different organs of the UN. Economic and social 
problems are handled by the Economic and Social 
Council, political issues by the Security Council, con- 
stitutional issues by the General Assembly. But the 
General Assembly has a hand in the disposition of 
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other types of problems as well and it is doubtful 
whether this distribution of problems among UN or- 
ganizations is of great importance. 

There is too much to be said concerning the han- 
dling of economic and social problems by the UN for 
us to be able to say much in a brief summray such as 
this. The category includes such problems as control 
of drug traffic, genocide, health, human rights, infor- 
mation, refugees, trusteeships, protection of women 
and children, and numerous others. The items here 
are more numerous than in either of the other cate- 
gories and, as already remarked, more persistent. 
Similarly—to anticipate in some degree—UN activ- 
ity here seems to have been in general most promis- 
ing, Most extensive or comprehensive, but also most 
inconclusive in the very nature of the case. 

In the field of political problems a distinction may 
and must be made between territorial disputes and 
other questions or between controversies localized to 
some degree and world wide issues. In the former 
class fall the disputes arising in Iran, Greece, Indo- 
nesia, Kashmir, Korea, Palestine, Spain, and else- 
where; in the latter the problems of armaments, 
atomic energy control, international police and secur- 
ity, and so on. In the former the UN has been rea- 
sonably successful, indeed quite successful; in the lat- 
ter, almost completely unsuccessful. Remarkable suc- 
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cesses have been achieved in patching up disputes, 
ignominious failure has attended attack upon basic 
problems. 

In dealing with organizational and_ procedural 
problems the situation has been even more serious. 
While such problems as membership, the veto, meth- 
ods of pacific settlement, revision of the Charter, may 
seem to some observers somewhat mechanical and life- 
less, they actually touch the heart of the UN. Upon 
their solution, as has been said above, depends to a 
large degree the possibility of solving other problems 
of political and economic character. Here also there 
is a secondary order of administrative problems— 
buildings, budget, staff, relations with other organiza- 
tions (official and unofficial ), and so on—wherein the 
UN has been relatively successful and progressive. 
But again on the higher issues the story ‘s one of baf- 
flement and stalemate with the possible exception of 
the Interim Committee of the General Assembly 
where some progress has been made in dealing, in- 
directly to be sure, even with the veto problem. In 
an intermediate category stand the experiences or re- 
lations of the UN with the International Court of 
Justice and the International Law Commission and, 
while these bodies themselves are about all that could 
be desired, the attitude of the UN, or of its member 
states, toward them, has been somewhat cool. 


Map showing: A. States which were members of the League of Nations. B. States that were parties to disputes brought before the 


Council of the League. C 
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Any attempt to add up the record all too briefly 
reviewed above in merely quantitative terms would 
be somewhat misleading. The activities of the UN 
in the economic and social field, particularly if one 
includes the Specialized Agencies, added to the settle- 
ment of a number of territorial controversies, and 
added further to massive developments on the ad- 
ministrative level, make a very impressive showing. 
On the other hand it is the other problems, the more 
basic political and Constitutional issues listed above, 
which are crucial, and here the record is pretty bleak. 
The net result must turn upon the urgency of solu- 
tion in these latter problems (security, atomic energy 
control, veto, revision) and there opinions will differ 
widely. If these issues are very urgent, and catas- 
trophe imminent, the UN isa colossal failure; if they 
are not to be regarded as an imminent source of seri- 
ous danger the UN is a great success. 

It is interesting to note the similarity between UN 
and League of Nations experiences, in this respect, in 
the corresponding period of League experience. 
Again the League developed rapidly in the economic 
and social sphere, settled many disputes, and devel- 
oped rapidly in personnel, budget, and so on, but had 
great difficulty getting started in its work on security, 
armaments, revision, or, for that matter, international 
law and adjudication. 

It is also obvious that in another respect the ex- 
periences of the League and the UN are similar, 
namely in the source of the difference indicated in the 
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preceding paragraph, that is, the attitudes—policies 
and behavior—of the member states rather than the 
capacities of the organization itself or of its corporate 
agencies. It has been said that it was not the League 
of Nations which failed but the nations of the 
League; similarly it has not been the United Nations 
which has failed, in part, but the disunited nations 
themselves. The UN is probably a better machine, 
except at a few points, and these relating to function 
rather than to structure, than the League of Nations 
ever was, but it still depends on cooperation among 
the member states for fruitful action. 

This, in turn, is traceable to lack of legislative and 
enforcement powers in the UN, and at this point we 
reach the margin and end of any appraisal of the 
UN as it stands at four years of age. It would hardly 
be appropriate to probe more deeply here into the 
causes of international disunity or the possibility of 
curing the shortcomings just mentioned by some form 
of unified world government—two ideas more or less 
in conflict with one another, moreover. What seems 
perfectly clear is that the UN, having no power of 
legislation or enforcement, in any true or serious 
sense, and there being no possibility whatever of con- 
ferring such powers on the Organization in the fore- 
seeable future, we must be content to work, and must 
work indefatiguably and everlastingly, through edu- 
cation and voluntary international cooperation, how- 
ever logical it might appear to attack the problem 
along the other line. 
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Members of the United Nations, their dependencies and trust territories as of September, 1948 
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The Point Four Program 


an Historical View 


Those of us who live long enough to review the 
twentieth century when it draws to its close, will very 
likely agree that Point Four of President Truman’s 
inaugural address of January 20, 1949, was one of 
the most important political statements made during 
the century. Even if its implementation were to be 
delayed, the ideas expressed in it cannot fail to 
shape the course of world policy for many decades 
to come and to prove as consequential as those of 
Washington’s Farewell Address. Whether the con- 
sequences will have been good or evil, whether they 
have secured peace or precipitated war, is more 
than we can say today; we can only point out the 
importance of the program and draw attention to 
some of the possible dangers. 

The passage in the address relating to Point Four 
contains three statements of belief, namely, 

(1) that the material resources of the United 
States are limited and by themselves insufficient to 
finance the economic expansion needed to raise stand- 
ards of living throughout the world to a satisfactory 
level; 


(2) that on the other hand the resources of techni- 
cal knowledge and skill available in the United 
States, possibly in conjunction with those of other 
countries, are sufficient and can be used to raise these 
standards substantially, provided that the necessary 
capital is forthcoming; 


(3) that this development is dependent on the 
existence of democracy. 

The third of these beliefs unfortunately is not as 
clearly formulated as would be desirable. Practically 
every country nowadays claims to be a democracy, 
but while claiming to find democracy at home, a 
good many nations fail to discover it among their 
neighbours. Definitions of democracy are admittedly 
controversial. However, since this statement ema- 
nates from the United States it is clear that what is 
to be regarded as democratic in this context will 
depend on the political theories and institutions cur- 
rent in the United States. That means that President 
Truman’s declaration may have to be viewed as a 
potentially revolutionary manifesto and may act as 
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such in countries that wish to share in the program 
as long as they live under institutions whose demo- 
cratic character is questionable. For the United States 
cannot be expected to give assistance to countries in 
which success would be jeopardized by lack of 
democracy. This belief may give inspiration and 
encouragement to opposition groups in underdevel- 
oped countries and lead to political reform or to re- 
volt. It would be unwise to draw up a list of such 
countries; they may be found in almost any part of 
the world. 

Nevertheless political changes would be only inci- 
dental to the program, whereas economic, and by 
implication social, changes are its avowed aim. The 
anticipation of such changes gives it its profound sig- 
nificance. There is always a danger of reading into a 
statement that is long and loosely worded more than 
its originators meant to convey, but interpretations 
which seem to go farther than the original statement 
need not therefore be wrong. They may in fact do no 
more than set forth with greater precision the half 
conscious thoughts and feelings that prompted the 
authors of the statement. In the present case these 
would seem the apprehension of the fact that the 
center of economic and political gravity has shifted 
and is continuing to shift and that a redistribution of 
power among the nations 1s inevitable. If that is so, 
it is wiser to take an active hand as a willing partner, 
to direct the shift as far as it can be directed, and to 
mitigate possibly adverse effects, rather than to try 
and resist the trend or to remain indifferent. The 
world is littered with broken and cracking empires, 
and world domination by the empire-building Cau- 
casian race itself seems a dream of the past. Imperial 
Rome, imperial Spain, imperial Austria—each has the 
same lesson to teach. Failure to make timely adjust- 
ments weakens the political structure of empires until 
they dissolve and leave their original core, once their 
strongest and most prosperous part, a relic of past 
grandeur. To the parts that have seceded, the break- 
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up means the beginning of a new development, to the 
old core it means decline and the shrivelling up of 
hypertrophied organs and institutions. The experi- 
ence of Britain, the country which has gone farthest 
in the voluntary transformation from empire to 
commonwealth, on the other hand, leaves room for 
the belief that decline is not inevitable where change 
is anticipated and adjustments are made timely and 
with good grace. Britain’s relations with the Domin- 
ions suggest that all parties may gain by voluntary 
change though perhaps not in equal measure. The 
Point Four Program would seem to start from the 
same assumption, but what is peculiar to it is the 
grandeur of its scope. 


The scope is its merit, but also the main source of 
its hazards, for it may magnify the effects of every 
error beyond measure. Expansion is a good thing 
only if it is balanced. Unfortunately the probabilities 
are great that economic and social developments un- 
der the plan will be lopsided. lor, since funds are 
limited, it will be natural to attempt first those fields 
in which most can be achieved with least expenditure, 
while ordinary human impatience will insist that 
rapidity of results be taken into account when select- 
ing projects. From either of these points of view 
public health may claim a high order of priority: to 
reduce the incidence of malaria and to lower the rate 
of infant mortality, for instance, does not require 
much capital, and improvements will appear almost 
instantly. The immediate consequence, however, will 
be an increase in the density of population in areas 
that are already overpopulated. This will tend to 
depress the standard of living unless food production 
expands faster than population grows. 

As matters stand at present this is not likely to 
happen because such expansion would require the in- 
vestment of more capital than is likely to be raised. 
But though unlikely, it is not impossible ; research 
into the synthetization of food is progressing and syn- 
thetic foods may unexpectedly fill the gap. Leaving 
that speculative possibility aside, there is of course the 
possibility of the voluntary adoption of birth control, 
but that is a possibility almost as speculative as the 
first because the ethos of most civilizations is opposed 
to programs of this kind. The success of the Point 
Four Program would thus seem to depend on 
whether the increase of agricultural production is to 
be put into the forefront or not. 


The temper of the underdeveloped countries 
makes this unlikely. They want to become indus- 
trialized as quickly as possible because they associate 
industrialization with both independence and a high 


standard of living. Economic autarchy has become 
the ideal of all. No ideal could be more dangerous 
today. Not only has our experience shown that 
autarchy is the prelude to war—for psychological 
reasons because the autarchic state is no longer de- 
pendent on the rest of humanity, and for practical 
reasons because no country is at present large and 
diversified enough to ensure it—but autarchy also 
requires the artificial fostering of uneconomic produc- 
tion or in other words the misinvestment of capital 
which mankind can ill afford to waste. Some indus- 
trialization is no doubt necessary and desirable, but 
its purpose should be the preservation of food or the 
local provision of power and amenities, such as trans- 
port and housing, not the manufacture of the type of 
equipment that can be and is being as well turned 
out in the existing centers of production. 


From the American point of view there is a further 
objection to the promotion of economic autarchy. It 
would lead to a decline in both the standard of living 
and the size of the population of America’s natural 
ally, Europe. It might even force a political re- 
orientation upon the European countries which from 
the point of view of American security would be most 
undesirable. 

So far the Point Four Program has been discussed 
as if there were complete freedom of action. One 
very important limitation does, however, in practice 
exist. Although there may be no limits to the extent 
of technical knowledge, the number of technical ex- 
perts that could be used is not infinite. There exists 
only a limited number of competent idealists capable 
of fitting themselves into a quite possibly uncongenial 
civilization and willing to expatriate themselves for 
the benefit of mankind for five or more years, to 
sacrifice their prospects at home and to live perhaps 
in isolation and even under suspicion. They must be 
husbanded as much or even more than capital. 


These difficulties do not of course detract from the 
importance of the program, but they show the need 
for imaginative direction. Since the United States is 
to provide the means it is only logical that the ad- 
ministration of the program should be in American 
hands. To relinquish it, even to a United Nations 
agency, might be dangerous because no such agency 
can be counted upon to supply the necessary unity and 
consistency of management. Moreover, although far- 
seeing and prudent, the program is also generous, 
and it would be tragic if its generosity were abused to 
strengthen and create forces hostile to the United 
States as has been done by UNRRA. 
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The Point Four Program 


and Latin America 


Success feeds on success. Industry breeds industry. 
Production generates purchasing power. Herein lies 
the dilemma of the undeveloped countries of the 
world. 

The Latin American countries are in what may be 
called “the vicious spiral.” They are unable to pro- 
duce more than they consume. Thus they are unable 
to save. Without saving they are in turn unable to 
invest so as to increase their productivity. 

Capital, then, is a prime prerequisite. But it is 
significant that the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, an organization designed 
to furnish needed developmental funds, reports that 
“|. it remains true that the number of sound, pro- 
ductive investment opportunities thus far presented 
to the Bank is substantially smaller than was origi- 
nally expected.” 

The reasons advanced for this dearth of bankable 
loans are the lack of economic, financial, and political 
stability, the lack of adequate planning, and the lack 
of technical skills. To be sure adequate planning is 
a major initial step. But it is pointed out by authori- 
ties in the development field that if technical skills 
were forthcoming and prosperity ensued, the stability 
conditions would either iron themselves out or be- 
come much more solvable. 

In Latin America, although a program of develop- 
ment must be measured in decades, a major obstacle 
to any progress is the shortage of technical and man- 
agerial personnel. Private organizations such as the 
Rockefeller Foundation have undertaken gratis the 
development of specific projects. A group of con- 
sulting engineers have formed a corporation which 
offers planning on particular jobs. The Institute for 
International Education carries on an exchange of 
students and professors, and various firms in the 
United States such as International Harvester and 
Westinghouse have established branches in Latin 
America. 

The business man in the United States has a vital 
pecuniary stake in development in Latin America 
both from a short term and long range point of view. 
Yet, despite the showing made by private organiza- 
tions, North American business firms have not ex- 
ploited the development potential that lies within 
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their capabilities. For instance, as of June 30, 1949 
the capital stock of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development totaled $8,348,500,- 
000. Its total lending and marketing operations up 
to August | was less than $1,000,000.00. Only 
three Latin American Countries, Chile, Brazil, and 
Mexico, have procured loans to date. 

Of course, in the long run the major part of 
financing must originate in the country to be devel- 
oped. Foreign capital can play only a subordinate 
role. Nevertheless, technical knowledge is the pass- 
word to sound investmenz of such funds both domes- 
tic and foreign. Without an undue amount of effort 
on the part of industry, it can provide the technical 
and entrepreneurial skills required to convert prom- 
ising ideas for development into practical projects 
ready for financing. This means large export orders 
to firms in the United States and increased production 
and income for Latin America. 

More and more the Governments and industry of 
Latin America are turning to United States Govern- 
mental, international, and private agencies prepared 
to offer know-how, personnel, and training. During 
the past year the United States Government and the 
United Nations Organization spent about $20 billion 
in various technical assistance programs. 

Technical assistance is now being carried on by the 
United States Government through agencies such as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration which sends 
missions and conducts surveys on aviation develop- 
ment problems. Aid is offered on health and sani- 
tation, food supply, and education by the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs chiefly in the form of 
“Servicios” in cooperation with a host government. 
The Department of Agriculture provides demonstra- 
tion stations, and the Department of State arranges 
for exchange of personnel. 

International organizations such as the United Na- 
tions, the International Monetary Fund, and the In- 
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ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment have adopted aggressive policies in the field of 
assistance. Thus the World Health Organization is 
sending out anti-malaria teams, the International 
Labor Organization operates vocational training 
schools, and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
has prepared a “Central Catalogue of Genetic 
Stocks.” International conferences provide for the 
exchange of valuable technical information. Cases in 
point are the Inter-American Conference on Con- 
servation of Renewable Resources and the Inter- 
American Conference on Grain Storage and Infesta- 
tion. 

The United States Government now has two pri- 
mary programs of technical assistance in Latin Amer- 
ica. The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation has about 180 technicians 
south of the border. This Committee draws upon the 
technical skills and personnel of all the federal agen- 
cies to supply technical assistance to other govern- 
ments. The Institute of Inter-American Affairs is 
conducting programs for the improvement of the 
basic economy of Latin America, primarily in the 
fields of food supply, health, and education. 

The “Point Four Program” as enunciated by Pres- 
ident Truman calls for a national policy of technical 
assistance on the part of the United States. It is 
designed to supplement the program as it is now 
being carried on. As in the past, it will include such 
varied activities as training in administration, in in- 
dustry, and in agriculture; broad technical missions, 
and the dispatch of individual experts; training fel- 
lowships and local technical training institutes; dis- 
semination of information through conferences, semi- 
nars, and publications; provision of laboratory mate- 
rial; demonstration services and equipment experi- 
ment stations, health programs; basic and vocational] 
education; advice concerning particular industrial and 
agricultural projects; resource surveys and general 
assessment of development potentialities; analysis of 
methods of production; consultation on measures to 
combat inflation, to mobilize domestic savings for 
constructive investment, and to improve the govern- 
ment’s fiscal systems. The real and fundamental 
difference between the past program and the pro- 
jected program is that the sharing of technical know- 
how has become a major front in United States for- 
eign economic policy. 

For the supplementation and extension of this pro- 


gram the United Nations Organization has offered 
active leadership. The specialized agencies devel- 
oped proposals which they might undertake in the 
fields of agriculture, education, health, and general 
economic development. These programs, which 
would cost an estimated total of 84 million dollars, 
were reviewed during the months of July and 
August, 1949 by the Economic and Social Council. 
Subsequently they will be submitted for examination 
to the United States and cther United Nations mem- 
bers who are willing to contribute to the Point 4 
program, 

The form that technical assistance will take de- 
pends on the local conditions in each country. For 
instance, Bolivia needs technical advice in the field of 
agriculture. She imports much of her food require- 
ments. A good Department of Agriculture, experi- 
ment stations, county agents, and modern farm ma- 
chinery will do much to correct this situation. 

Mexico is concerned with an imbalance in her 
international payments. Her problem is to reduce 
imports and increase exports. For example she wishes 
to reduce her import of food stuffs. Economic devel- 
opment must be designed to meet her particular prob- 
lem. 

Thus it is evident that before assistance can be 
gotten down to a case by case level on an organized 
basis studies by technicians on a country by country 
basis will be necessary. This is to say that each coun- 
try must have a plan for its own development. It 
must determine what it can produce and what its 
pattern of development can and should be. The IMF 
and IBRD are particularly suited to assist in this 
phase. 

Probably the Chilean Government, through its 
“Production Development Corporation,” has gone 
further in this field than any other South American 
country. She now has an organization charged with, 
and having the authority to put into effect, a coordi- 
nated developmental program. Once such a program 
is established it will allow the logical employment of 
investment funds both domestic and foreign. In- 
creased investment in turn will require technical as- 
sistance on a broader scale than ever before. 

The major problem still to be solved is the fitting 
of the innumerable agencies involved into one con- 
solidated program, for without coordinated planning 
technical assistance has little chance of achieving its 
maximum success. 
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Economic Plans and Problems 
in the British Colonies 


In the years between the wars, a constant reproach 
was levelled against Britain for the neglect of her 
Colonies. These fifty or more territories, with a pop- 
ulation of 60,000,000, offered few attractions for the 
private investor, and at that time the idea of public 
investment or planned development was not seri- 
ously considered by British governments. The Col- 
wnies were, for the most part, producers of primary 
products; and it was just this type of produce—food- 
stuffs and raw materials—which were then glutting 
the world markets. These were the days when, in 
South America, coffee was being dumped into the 
sea and in North America wheat was being burnt. 

It had also been traditional British policy to spend 
nothing on Colonial development apart from what 
could be raised in local revenues, or in loans which 
Colonial governments could themselves finance. The 
idea was that the Colonies should be self-supporting 
so that, as they advanced towards self-government, 
they would do so in economic independence. The 
trouble was that the Colonies had so few resources of 
their own that, without any help from outside, they 
had no means of development, or of purchase of 
capital equipment on which progress could be based. 
Most of the Colonies were, therefore, caught in a 
vicious circle of low productivity, low revenues, and 
low expenditure. 

The first attempt to finance Colonial development 
schemes was made when the Colonial Development 
Act of 1929 was passed. Under this Act, however, 
no more than £1,000,000 ($4,000,000) could be 
advanced in one year, and the schemes to which this 
money was to be devoted were to be selected with a 
view to the promotion of commerce with the United 
Kingdom. 

The real change in policy came in 1940. At one 
of the darkest moments of the war, when the Ger- 
mans had just defeated France and the low countries, 
the British Parliament passed a new Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act which allowed the ex- 
penditure of £5,500,000 ($22,000,000) a year for 
ten years “for any purpose likely to promote the 
development of the resources of any Colony or the 
welfare of its people.” This followed a cancellation 
of £11,000,000 ($44,000,000) debts. For the first 
time, the British taxpayer would put his hand in his 
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pocket and spend money on Colonial development 
irrespective of any returns. 

The problem was to get this Act working during 
the war. Staffs were depleted, skilled workers un- 
obtainable, capital equipment scarce, shipping facili- 
ties almost non-existent. However, schemes were 
prepared and drawn up for post-war activities and 
capital expenditure in the period was £10,000,000 
($40,000,000). In fact, over 600 schemes were pre- 
pared during the war—from 1940 until the end of 
March 1946, nearly £30,000,000 ($120,000,000) of 
grants and loans had been approved (though not all 
spent) for Colonial development projects. 

Before the war was over, the money provisions 
were extended yet further. Yet another Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act was passed in 1945, 
with the same objects as the 1940 Act, but making 
available a total sum of £120,000,000 ($480,000,- 
000) for development in the succeeding ten years. 

Under the 1940 Act a Colonial Development Ad- 
visory Committee had been set up in London to co- 
ordinate development plans for the separate colonies, 
and in 1945 a dispatch was sent to all Colonial Gov- 
ernments informing them of the general lines on 
which development should be planned, and asking 
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them to draw up a comprehensive ten-year develop- 
ment plan. This plan should be based not only on 
the money which the Colony could expect from the 
British Treasury (and for this purpose a total of 
£85,500,000 —about $342,000,000 — was allocated 
directly to the different Colonies so that each knew 
where it stood from the start) but also from whatever 
contributions could be expected from the Colonies’ 
own revenues and from loans. It was particularly 
emphasized that local opinion should be fully con- 
sulted in the carrying-out of these development 
plans. 

In the last three years all the Colonies have been 
busy preparing their own ten-year development 
plans, and by May 1948 seventeen had been ap- 
proved and put into operation. Even those still be- 
ing considered have not remained as mere blue-prints. 
Specific schemes which form part of them are being 
put into operation in the meantime. Some of the 
plans are on an ambitious scale. The Nigeria plan, 
for example, provides for an expenditure of £55,- 
000,000 ($220,000,000), of which £23,000,000 
($92,000,000), will come from the Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare Vote and £32,000,000 ($128,- 
000,000) from local sources or loans. Jamaica’s plan 
will cost £23,000,000 ($92,000,000) of which £6,- 
350,000 ($25,400,000) will be provided from Brit- 
ain and the remainder locally. For the three East 
African territories of Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda, the plans will cost £54,000,000 ($216,000,- 
000—£14,740,000 ($58,960,000) from Britain and 
£39,000,000 ($156,000,000) from local revenues. 

Many kinds of schemes are covered in these de- 
velopment plans: soil conservation; the control of 
malaria; anti-sleeping sickness campaigns; housing 
projects; development of communications; technical 
education; leprosy services and so on. Of the £120,- 
000,000 ($480,000,000), £23,500,000 ($94,000, 
000) has been reserved for central schemes which 
will benefit all Colonies, and these include research. 
For research alone, £1,000,000 ($4,000,000) may be 
spent annually, and a whole series of special Com- 
mittees and Councils already in existence will plan 
this research. There is a Colonial Products Research 
Council, a Colonial Social Sciences Research Council, 
a Colonial Medical Research Committee, a Colonial 
Economic Research Committee, a2 Committee for 
Colonial Agricultural, Animal Health and Forestry 
Research, and a Colonial Insecticides Committee. 
The sum of £3,000,000 ($12,000,000) has been set 
aside for land, geological, and other surveys, for 
which aircraft and new techniques developed during 
the war are to be used. For extending higher educa- 
tion facilities in the Colonies £6,500,000 ($26,000,- 
000) out of the central allocation has been set aside; 


and with this money University Colleges are being 
established in the West Indies, West Africa, East 
Africa and a University in Malaya. Courses have 
already begun at Ibadan College, Nigeria, and 
courses at the West Indian Colleges will begin this 
autumn; their principals and staffs have already 
been appointed. Finally, out of this central alloca- 
tion, £2,500,000 ($10,000,000) has been earmarked 
for training new entrants to the Colonial Service; 
£1,000,000 ($4,000,000) of this sum will be specifi- 
cally devoted for scholarships to enable Colonial stu- 
dents to qualify for the higher grades of the civil 
service. 

Excellent as these planning schemes may appear, 
they are still not really satisfactory in meeting the 
basic problems of Colonial development. It is not 
only that there are still such acute shortages of equip- 
ment and manpower that the schemes can progress 
with nothing more than an exasperating slowness; 
but, even were they to be fully carried out, they 
would not solve the basic problem of Colonial pover- 
ty. They provide a certain framework of economic 
life — communications, water supplies, a certain ex- 
tension of education and improvement in health and 
resources — but they do not provide the actual enter- 
prise itself. The most urgent need in the Colonies 
is to raise productivity; this can only be done if there 
is new capital, new planning and investment in spe- 
cific enterprises. 

It was with this in mind that the British Govern- 
ment decided to apply the technique of the public 
development corporation to Colonial planning. In 
ebruary, 1948, the Overseas Resources Develop. 
ment Bill was passed through Parliament. Under 
this Act a Colonial Development Corporation with 
powers to raise capital up to £110,000,000 ($440,- 
000,000) was established; and a similar Overseas 
Iood Corporation, with capital of £55,000,000 
($220,000,000) was set up. The Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation has wide powers to investigate and 
undertake projects for the development of Colonial 
resources. The same applies to the Overseas Food 
Corporation, which will concentrate on developing 
food projects, not only in the Colonies but anywhere 
overseas. Its first duty was to take over the peanuts 
scheme in Central Africa. This scheme, involving a 
capital expenditure of about £23,000,000 ($92,000,- 
000), had been inaugurated about a year previously, 
to develop ground-nut production on more than a 
million hectares of unused land in East Africa. A 
contract had been given to a private company to put 
this scheme into practice so as not to waste time, and 
in February 1948, when the Overseas Food Corpo- 
ration came into being, it immediately assumed full 
responsibility for the scheme as a public concern. 
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The peanut scheme is the only big enterprise which 
the new Corporations have as yet in hand for the 
Colonies, but missions have been sent to a number of 
places to investigate specific possibilities — more pea- 
nuts in West Africa, rice in North Borneo, Malaya, 
and West Africa, timber in British Guiana, industrial 
projects in the West Indies and so on. 

All in all, therefore, the sums to be spent on Co- 
lonial development in the coming years amount to 
a considerable total. £120,000,000 ($480,000,000 ) 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act; 
a further £200,000,000 ($800,000,000) approxi- 
mately to be raised for the ten-year plans from local 
loans and revenues; £110,000,000 ($440,000,000 ) 
for the Colonial Development Corporation: a total of 
over £400,000,000 ($1,600,000,000) all told — ex- 
cluding the Overseas Food Corporation, whose re- 
sources of £55,000,000 ($220,000,000) can be used 
at the invitation of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

It is still, however, a hard task to put these schemes 


into operation. Today, it is true, the economic posi- 
tion has so changed that primary products are in keen 
demand and the more that can be produced of them 
the better. There is no question now of the colonies 
being unable to sell their products. But there are 
the gravest shortages of every sort of capital equip- 
ment, and of consumers’ goods to act as an induce- 
ment to labor; and workers in the Colonies are not 
always responsive or enthusiastic towards develop- 
ment schemes. But it is hoped interest will be stimu- 
lated by the methods of consultation and collabora- 
tion being worked out throughout the colonies today; 
they are, of course, connected with the moves towards 
self-government which have taken place in almost 
every Colony during the last three years. It has been 
specifically laid down in the case of the peanut scheme 
that the whole project shall be transferred to the 
local governments as soon as possible; and. shall 
eventually be handed over to the Cooperatives of the 
workers themselves. A start has been made towards 
organizing the workers in the scheme into Coopera- 
tive groups. 


In Memoriam 


Howarp Sanverson Ler Roy, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society since 1941, died in an 
airplane accident near Fort Dix, New Jersey, on July 
30, 1949, at the age of fifty-eight. A native of Olean, 
New York, a graduate of the University of Rochester 
and of the Harvard Law School, he was engaged in 
the legal work of the Department of State from 1918 
to 1920 and in the private practice of law with former 
Secretary of State Lansing and former Solicitor 
Woolsey from 1921 to 1925. He was thereafter, in 
succession, 2 member of the Washington firms of 
LeFevre & LeRoy, Culbertson & LeRoy, Culbertson, 
LeRoy & Denslow, and I eRoy & Denslow. He was 
professor of radio and aeronautical law at the Na- 
tional University Law School, author of a treatise 
on Air Law and of an Outline and Guide to the Law 
of Radio and Aeronautics, and a frequent contributor 
to legal periodicals. His posts of honor in the fields 
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of his specialization included legal advisership of the 
American delegation to the International Radio- 
Telegraph Conference of 1927, membership in the 
executive council of the American Section of the In- 
ternational Commission on Radio, and representation 
of the American Bar Association on the advisory com- 
mittee to the American section of the International 
Technical Committee of Aerial Legal Experts 
(CITEJA). The organizations in which he was 
prominent, in addition to the American Peace Society, 
included the American Society of International Law, 
of which he was Treasurer; the Washington Rotary 
Club, of which he was Past President; and the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, of which he was an elder 
and President of the Board of Trustees. His un- 
timely death has left a number of places that will be 
hard to fill. 


Epcar TuRLINGTON. 
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Portugal: A Signatory of 
The North Atlantic Treaty 


The North Atlantic Treaty has been forced upon a 
reluctant western world by faulty strategy, totalitar- 
ian expansion, and failure to secure the peace after 
World War II. Since the effectiveness of this treaty 
and its ability to preserve an acceptable world order 
will depend, to a large degree, on the soundness and 
independence of the signatory nations, a brief exami- 
nation of the governmental structure of Portugal 
might prove helpful. 

Present day Portugal, with a population equivalent 


to that of New York City and an area like Indiana, 


is described, from a constitutional viewpoint, as a 
corporate unitarian republic. The last two words do 
not provoke much controversy. The republican form 
of government is quite respectable throughout the 
world today and the term unitarian simply means 
that the country has a centralized government. The 
term “corporate,” however, stirs controversy, prob- 
ably because of its identification with the Nazi and 
Fascist régimes. In evaluating the Portuguese 
régime, however, it should be remembered that the 
corporate structure can exist, and has existed, under 
any form of government. It has existed in one form 
or other, under “laissez-faire” capitalistic countries 
such as XI Xth-century-England, in socialistic coun- 
tries such as the Scandinavian states, or totalitarian 
dictatorships such as pre-World War Il Germany 
and Italy. The question is whether the corporate 


BRIDGE OVER THE DOURO IN OPORTO 


BY JOHN McADAMS 


Former Instructor, University of Puerto Rico 


structure created in any particular country, Portugal 
in this case, violates, through an excessive amount of 
political “étatisme” and economic “dirigisme,” the 
fundamental dignity of the human being. 

The history of Portugal extends to the pre-Chris- 
tian era, but it was not until the late XV and early 
XVI centuries that it became a major power. Its 
discoveries and explorations, started under the im- 
pulse and zeal of Prince Henry the Navigator, ex- 
tended all over the world. Its colonial policies, based 
on religious and racial tolerance, were responsible for 
the great expansion of its empire. Today, Portugal 
has colonies in China, India, Oceania and Africa. 

During the last two centuries, however, Portugal 
has had difficulties with its economy and the stability 
of its government. Recently, under the leadership 
of Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, it has attempted 
to solve these problems by organizing a corporate 
state — the Estado Novo. 

Salazar’s accession to power is unusual. He is not 
a member of the armed forces and neither did he 
have the backing of any political party when he first 
became Minister of Finance. He achieved power 
through an accidental development of favorable cir 
cumstances and ability. His case has a certain histori 
cal parallel with that of Dr. José Gaspar Rodriguez 
de Francia in Paraguay. 

The Estado Novo is a reaction to the republican 
parliamentary system that ruled the country from 
1910 to 1926. The Republic of 1910 tried to adopt 
the system that has worked so well in Great Britain, 
but due to several factors its functioning was handi- 
capped. Thus, the Republic after facing several crises 
and revolutions was taken over by the military in 
May 1926. The new government, however, soon 
realized that, although the country enjoyed law and 
order — indispensable conditions for orderly progress 
in all fields of human endeavor, whether physical or 
material — it needed something more. Its finances 
were in chaos and its social structure needed atten. 
tion. Portugal appealed to the League of Nations 
for a loan, but the conditions stipulated for granting 
it amounted to the establishment of a foreign re 
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ceivership, and the loan was rejected. It was under 
these conditions that Salazar was called to the Min- 
istry of Finance from his professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. Through strict accountability, 
cutting expenses whenever possible, and increasing 
taxes, he was able to have a treasury surplus at the 
end of every fiscal year, to refund the internal debt 
under more favorable conditions, and to pay off the 
foreign debt. Today the Portuguese escudo is one of 
the world’s soundest currencies. 

The achievements of Salazar, however, have not 
been restricted to the field of finance. Four years 
after becoming Minister of Iinance he was appointed 
Prime Minister. In this position he helped frame 
the present corporate constitution. 

The theory behind the Estado Novo claims that 
man has a social nature which finds adequate expres- 
sion in primary corporate organisms such as the 
family; in intermediate organisms, such as local gov- 
ernments, the syndicates, the guilds, and the corpora- 
tions; and in the most advanced organism: the state, 
which is charged with overall coordination and regu- 
latory functions. Each of these organisms is bound 
by moral and ethical principles, and they serve the 
individual. They are for the individual, the individ- 
ual is not for them." Thus the Portuguese state dif- 
fers from the totalitarian concept. It accepts limita- 
tions and, in the international sphere, seeks active 
cooperation in good faith. 

Political parties,” however, have been outlawed. 
The individual is supposed to express his desires and 
undertake social action through economic and pro- 
fessional organisms: the guilds, the syndicates and the 
corporations. Political parties, Portuguese political 
theorists claim, are not based on natural or logical 
aspirations. They are arbitrary associations, artificial- 
ly created, with few common bonds among: their 
members and unable to represent all the aspirations 
of a complex modern society. The economic and pro- 
fessional associations, however, are based on actual 
needs and tangible reasons, capable of representing 
the many and complex interests of modern society. 
It is also argued that political parties tend to disunite 
and disrupt, while the guilds, syndicates, and corpo- 
rations tend to integrate, and thus satisfy better, 
man’s social needs and nature. 

The right to vote in the election of local govern- 
ment bodies is generally reserved to heads of families 
(of either sex), but the interpretation of who consti- 


1In Portuguese political theory a distinction is made between an individ- 
ual, the member of a group; and a person, a human being having its own 
nature. But this is a technical point which cannot be elaborated in a short 
article. 

2In July 1930 the Unido Nacional was formed. It claims to be a 
patriotic organization, not a political party, but for all practical purposes— 
holding meetings, filing nominating petitions for the various state offices, 
etc.—it serves as a government party. 
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tutes a head of a family is rather liberal. In the elec 
tion of the President of the Republic and the mem- 
bers of the National Assembly, the need for some 
organization or system to replace political parties has 
been recognized and the Constitution provides that 
nominations for these positions can be made by a cer- 
tain number of qualified electors signing a petition 
placing a candidate in nomination. The candidates 
thus nominated are listed on the ballot and the voter 
can elect the one he chooses. 

Until the presidential election early this year only 
one list of candidates had been nominated and little, 
if any, campaigning had been allowed. Early this 
year, when General Carmona announced his candi- 
dacy for his fourth consecutive seven-year term as 
president, the opposition nominated General Norton 
de Mattos, commanding general of the Portuguese 
Expeditionary Corps in World War I and later a 
culonial administrator in Africa. The government 
apparently decided to allow some campaigning, per 
haps as a test to judge whether the circumspection 
and control imposed by the /:stado Novo for twenty 
years, had dampened in the Portuguese the natural 
Latin effusiveness and enthusiasm for an electoral 
campaign. The results do not seem to have been very 
satisfactory. The communists “injected” themselves 
into the campaign and General Norton de Mattos 
tried to withdraw a few days before the election, but 
the Supreme Court, charged by the Constitution to 
supervise the Presidential election, would not allow 

The result was a victory for the government in a 
campaign that did not provide an unhampered test- 
ing ground, but that nevertheless gave some indica- 
tion of the political feelings of the Portuguese people. 

In judging the political structure of the Estado 
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Novo it cannot be said that it is totalitarian. Salazar 
has not deified the state, nor does he pursue any racial 
policies. There is no state religion and freedom of 
worship has been recognized. During World War 
II Lisbon became a haver. for persecuted peoples in 
Europe. Concentration camps or wholesale execu- 
tions without trial are also absent. Such a government 
cannot be classed with the totalitarian dictatorships, 
but neither can it be classed with the democratic sys- 
tem found in the United States, Britain and _ its 
Dominions or Switzerland. In political matters the 
worst that can be said of the Salazar régime is that it 
is a mild dictatorship, the best that can be said is that 
it is authoritarian and centralized. However, in pass- 
ing judgment, it should be remembered that not all 
peoples can have, or desire to have, the same kind of 
government. A government highly desirable and 
extremely beneficial in the United States, might not 
be so in Portugal, and the opposite might also hold 
true. 

In the economic and social field Portugal has or- 
ganized laborers into syndicates and the employers 
into guilds. The corporations will be formed by 
bringing representatives of the government and these 
two groups together. Under this system it is hoped 
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that cooperation and solidarity will replace class war- 
fare and rivalries. Strikes and lockouts will be settled 
around the conference table, or better still, conditions 
leading to such difficulties will be eliminated by con- 
stant counselling and discussion within the corpora- 
tions. A few strikes have taken place recently, but 
the corporate system generally seems to work. 

The cost of living is high and salaries and wages 
comparatively speaking are low. Economic problems 
such as these, however, cannot be solved through 
legislation, court injunctions, or class struggles. 
Rather their solution is achieved through efficient 
organization and the development of physical re- 
sources. In a country possessing vast natural re- 
sources, such as the United States, it is not difficult to 
achieve a high standard of living; but in a country of 
limited natural resources, such as Portugal, efficient 
organization, industrial peace and social stability are 
required to attain such an end. 

Social welfare legislation in recent years in Portu- 
gal has been extensive: the Casas do Povo, Casas dos 
Pescadores, Caixas Sindicais de Providéncia, Caixas 
de Abéno de Familia, and the Institucées de Provi- 
déncia are just a few of the agencies created to take 
care of these needs. Laws have also been enacted to 
protect laborers against accidents, regulating hours 
and wages, provide schooling and technical training, 
protect women and minor children, etc. 

The governmental concept evolved in Portugal is 
new, but that does not mean that it will not work or 
that the free existence of the individual is not guaran- 
teed. Until now political parties have been the pri- 
mary means of expressing the will of the people in 
democratic nations. But a need has always been felt 
for other organizations to help in channeling the de- 
sires of the community. The organization of labor 
unions, employers’ associations, fair practices groups, 
professional associations, etc., proves the existence of 
such a social need. The idea that these groups consti- 
tute not only the actual democratic forces of the na- 
tion, but the most natural ones has been suggested 
before. 

Although there are some “étatist” elements’ in 
Portugal, its organization seems to be stable and is 
trying to adopt gradual and peaceful solutions to its 
problems. Advancing along new paths it will prob- 
ably be an asset to the North Atlantic community, 
where Portugal can give expression to its interna- 
tional conscience,* which has served the world well in 
the past and has not been allowed to express itself in 
the United Nations. 


3Its youth organization, for example, although resembling the Boy and 
Girl Scouts in other countries, in view of the fact that it is obligatory, 
could be considered to suffer from too much “étatisme.” 

4The alliance between Portugal and Great Britain is considered the oldest 
treaty of alliance in the world, dating back to 1386. 
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Oup Borries Two catastrophic world wars within a single 

generation, disastrous totalitarian regimes in 
Italy, Germany and Spain, a cataclysmic revolution in Russia, 
democratic revolts in many lands, and destructive labor warfare 
throughout the world — all these upheavals have created popular 
ferments too strong and heady for national cultures of ancient 
origins. The new wine has tested the old bottles beyond their 
capacity and new bottles are not immediately available. Nowhere 
is an established, settled order of society to be found. 

This is more evident in China, Burma, and Indonesia where 
deeprooted racial customs and religious systems are rapidly dis- 
integrating. The aim of Communism to destroy old cultures in 
order to achieve world revolution is obvious. What is not so 
obvious is the immense harm wrought by a naive faith in De- 
mocracy as a general specific for the ills of humanity. 

The sudden freedom thrown to the bewildered slaves of the 
South proved in many ways a misfortune for all concerned. The 
freedom achieved in Burma by the withdrawal of the British has 
produced grave disorders and civil war. The freedom won from 
the Czars was immediately converted into a brutal tyranny such 
as has seldom been witnessed in history. The freedom inculcated 
by two centuries of British rule in India and won under the 
inspiring leadership of Gandhi and Nehru is being transformed 
under the stress of necessity into an arbitrary centralized govern- 
ment which may prove unequal to the immense task of holding 
together the amorphous mass of incompatible racial and religious 
elements. 


New Wine [he ferment of Democracy in China where 

folk customs and a philosophy of living have 
been crystallized for many centuries, has been on the whole most 
harmful. It generated first in a few idealists, such as Sun Yat 
Sen and Chiang Kai-shek, whose aim was to free China from 
the archaic rule of the Manchu Dynasty and plunge it immedi- 
ately into the agitated twentieth century. But Democracy has 
not been the curative medicine for its ancient ills or a vivifying 
tonic. On the contrary, the newly won freedom tended to un- 
bridled license for warlords lusting for power, for greedy officials, 
and communists secking to exploit the discontent of the millions 
of impoverished and ignorant peasant farmers. Chiang Kai-shek 
at first was evilly inspired to look for help and guidance from 
the Soviet Union in the solution of the baffling problems of the 
Republic of China. 

Although Dutch rule for several hundred years in the East 
Indies has inculcated a high degree of respect for human rights 
and civic order, the ferment of Democracy stirred up by young 
radicals, by Japanese invaders, and by the infiltration of Moscow- 
trained communists has greatly increased the danger of the politi- 
cal, economic, and social disintegration of South-eastern Asia. 

It is about time that devout and sincere apostles of Democracy 
should study more objectively and realistically this demoralizing 
world situation. They should learn from recent democratic ex- 
periments that ancient civilizations cannot safely be transformed 
suddenly. Progress is by nature gradual and not per saltum. 
Such heady wine as Democracy must be given in homeopathic 
doses over a long period of time, as the British learned in India. 
The Chinese revolutionists, and especially the young students 
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WORLD HORIZONS 


BY PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 


who became intoxicated with this wine in American colleges, 
were not adquately prepard, as were the American revolutionists 
by centuries of British experience, for the overwhelming respon- 
sibility of transforming old China within a lifetime. The chaos 
created by civil wars, by the Japanese invasion, and by the in- 
trigues of Russian communists, explains why it has been impossible 
for the United States to assist cffectively in the establishment of 
order in China and the defeat of Communism. The apathy of 
the oppressed Chinese peasants, the fatalism induced by cen- 
turies of misrule, the philosophy of the “Golden Mean,” which 
disapproves fanatical loyalty to principles, all this has blocked the 
way for the American people to help save the Chinese from their 
own leaders and from conquest by Russian-trained communists. 
A long historical and analytical perspective is demanded of Amer- 
icans accustomed to daring innovations when we venture to pre- 
scribe the powerful wine of Democracy to old civilizations, even 
to some of the democracies and monarchies of Europe, not to 
speak of colonial peoples. 


Pur Councit The unity of Europe has long been the 
oF Europe dream of statesmen and philosophers. Aristide 
Briand when Minister for Foreign Affairs of France was its most 
ardent and eloquent advocate. In proposing the European Union 
to the Assembly of the League of Nations in 1929 he said: “I 
believe that between nations who are grouped geographically, as 
are the nations of Europe, there should exist some sort of federal 
board. They ought to have the opportunity of meeting at any 
time, of discussing their common interests and making joint 
resolutions. There should, in a word, be a real link between 
them which would allow them to mect any serious situation 
should such arise. I would strain every nerve, gentlemen, to create 
such a link.” This most reasonable project—which was received 
apathetically and allowed to languish by nations not yet ready to 
pool their common interests — was revived at The Hague in 
May 1948 by the unofficial Peoples’ Congress of Europe. Its 
main objective was stated “to stimulate and give free expression 
to European public opinion.” It did not aim to set up a supra- 
national government empowered to make decisions or coerce any 
nation. Briand’s sane vision has at last been realized in the in- 
auguration of the Council and Consultative Assembly of Europe 
in its capital in Strasbourg on the Rhine, in August 1949. 

While the purpose of the founders of this union of twelve 
nations was “to stimulate and give free expression to European 
public opinion,” there exists a strong determination, as expressed 
by the first President of the Consultative Assembly, M. Paul- 
Henri Spaak, “that something real and practical result from our 
work.” If this means that the Council of Europe should assume 
powers of a supranational nature rather than content itself with a 
moderate consultative role which would avoid the making of 
decisions of a disruptive natur2, it may readily be seen that such 
a course of action might prove of great harm to the ideal of 
European unity. Those who are pressing hard for federation, 
world government and world law should beware of such heady 
wine for nations still torn by internal strife and nationalistic fac- 
tions. Surely another kind of treatment is required for the 
maladies of human society. 
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ReEMEpiEs The need of the stricken peoples of the world is 
not for more Democracy, political unity, world 
government, world law, or even social reforms. The best wisdom 
of the wisest sages cannot cure the disease now destroying the 
moral fibre of mankind. No mechanistic schemes for human 
betterment will be of much value until we deal directly with the 
heart of the problem, namely, the motives of men, the basic 
philosophy that controls their actions and relationships. ‘This can- 
not be inculcated solely by admirably planned systems of educa- 
tion. What is needed is an appeal to the innate religious nature 
of man. Marx saw that conventional religion was effective 
enough to impede many social reforms, that it was truly the 
greatest enemy of socialism and any form of economic material- 
ism. The communists have devised a fanatical religion of their 
own to remedy the glaring injustices of industrialism and bring 
happiness to the manual workers of the world. 
This is the real “cold war” now raging wherever social wrongs 


exist. But the remedy of Communism is as inadequate as it is 
inhuman. Man will never consent to being reduced to the level 
of the economic automaton envisaged by Marx. That inner 
sanctuary of his being will not permit him to deny his divine 
origin. 

The challenge to every thoughtful man who is eager to serve 
his day and generation faithfully is to enlist as a disciplined self- 
less soldier in this contest to win the minds, the consciences, and 
the souls of men. ‘The world 1evolution now required is a moral 
and spiritual one that will seek to cure the maladies of human 
society by restoring faith in God and in the harmonious fellow- 
ship of those created in His own image. Democracy rests on re- 
spect for the individual, for the inviolability of personality and 
the sanctity of the soul of man. It is not so much a political 
theory as a religious credo. Without the religious imperative 
Democracy loses its power and virtue and becomes the easy victim 
of dictatorships, totalitarianism, and tyranny. 


WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

Against stiff opposition from the six Eastern European coun- 
tries, the UN Assembly has approved a news-gathering conven- 
tion laying down international rules to safeguard the free flow 
of information. The pact aims to protect the freedom of cor- 
respondents, outlaws peacetime censorship of news, and provides 
means by which nations may ask correction of erroneous reports. 
The vote was 33 to 6, with 11 abstentions. 


ProGraM Fork Menrat 

Recently adopted by the World Health Organization was a 
program to cost $942,000 designed to improve the world’s 
mental health. Psychiatrists sav this is the first international 
venture of its kind. 


INTERNATIONAL Law Srupy PopuLarizep 

In an article in T'he United Nations Bulletin for June 15, 
Dr. Ivan Kerno, Assistant Secretary General for Legal Affairs, 
urges that International law be taught not only to potential spe- 
cialists in the field, but as a necessary part of all liberal and legal 
education. 


INTERNATIONAL Law DECLARATION 

The International Law Commission, set up by the General 
Assembly of the UN, is composed of 15 distinguished scholars. 
After’ two years of painstaking preparation it concluded its first 
session in the spring, with a draft declaration consisting of 14 
articles on the rights and duties of states. Approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly will give this declaration the same status as that on 
human rights — an expression cf ideals without legal sanction. 


FAO Apvisrs UnpERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 

Closely related to President Truman’s “Point 4” is the advice 
now being given in various backward places. Before any country 
can expect to develop much industrially, say the advisors, food 
production must be increased. ‘This means attention to irrigation, 
soil use, better farm implements, seeds and animal breeding, 
and finally, better use of forests. 


‘PRAINING FOR News MEN 

UNESCO has a brochure in which the subject of training for 
journalists and broadcasters is explored and suggestions for train- 
ing programs advanced. Many colleges in the U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, China, India, Great Britain, France, Poland, Italy 
and other countries already offer courses in Journalism. 


U.S. Now 1s Merrreoro.LoGicAL ORGANIZATION 

The U.S. in May ratified the convention of the World 
Meteorological Organization of the UN. Others in the Organi- 
zation are Australia, Byelorussia, Finland, Iceland, India, Labanon, 
New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, Rumania, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Ukraine, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom and Yugo- 


slavia. 


New Presipent’ FoR THE INTERNATIONAL BANK 

To succeed Mr. John J. McCloy, recently appointed U.S. 
Military Governor and Commissioner for Germany, Mr. Eugene 
R. Black, former Executive Director for the U.S. of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Devclopment has been 
elected President of that Bank. 


Wurar AGREEMENT UnpER Way 

The International Wheat Agreement, which was drawn up at 
the International Wheat Conference in Washington in April and 
May, and was signed by 41 governments, entered into force on 
July 1, 1949. The objectives of the agreement are to assure 
supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat 
to exporting countries at equitable prices. Duration of the agree- 
ment will cover the crop years, 1949-53. 


Norru ArLantric WEATHER SHIPS 

Weather ships are maintained in the north Atlantic, primarily 
to supply weather information to trans-Atlantic aircraft. Occa- 
sionally the ships effect rescues, amounting, to date, to more 
than 100 lives saved in five major rescues. There are now 12 
stations and another is being opened shortly. France’ operates 
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one, the U.K. two, the U.S. six, and Belgium with the Nether- 
lands, Canada with U.S., and Norway and Sweden with the U.K. 
operate the other three. The ship network is scheduled to con- 


tinue for a three-year period from July 1, 1950. 


A Tonic ror UNICEF 

The American Congress has agreed to an extension of one year 
for the authorization of $100,000,000 for the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Up to June 30, 1949 the fund 
had claimed $62,000,000 under the formula by which the U.S. 
contributes $2.37 for every dollar received from other govern- 
ments. 


SruDENT ArrirubE FoR ‘TEACHERS 

Just to see how hard it is, persons preparing to teach foreign 
languages, studying at Cornell University, are required to study 
Hindustani. ‘This language was chosen because it was totally 
unfamiliar to all in the group, although the prospective teachers 
represent 11 nations and five different languages. 


FoREIGN SrupeN Ts OuseRvVE KEENLY 

Thirty-two students, ranging from fifteen to twenty-three 
years in age, have lately completed a year of study in the U.S. 
on American Field Scholarships. ‘They came from Czechoslovakia, 
northern European countries and Equador. One student, asked 
her idea of the difference between education here and in Europe, 
said that in the U.S. education seemed to be to make citizens, 
“able to stand up to life,” while at home it appeared to be “to 
put facts into students’ heads.” 


LireriME Worker For Copyricur Laws 

The recent death of Thorwald Solberg at the age of 97, 
recalls the great improvement instigated by him in international 
and national protection of writers from literary piracy. Not only 
did Mr. Solberg draft the covyright law passed by our Congress 
in 1909, he was active in international meetings which resulted 
in agreements between nations on copyright and patents. Inci- 
dentally he was a life-member of the American Peace Society. 


Municipat PLansine is Puerto Rico Move. 

At the Inter-American Congress on Municipal History last 
summer Puerto Rico planning seemed to be so well conceived 
that delegates from other places proposed it as a model for their 
own city planning and zoning. 


Liprary Brancurs IN Puerto Rico 

Louis O'Neill de Milan, Director of the Carnegie Library in 
San Juan, proposes to open branch libraries in every town in the 
country and also to send mobile libraries through rural areas. 
This, he thinks, is one of the best ways to combat illiteracy. 


Dominican Repurnnic Diversiries Crops 


Added to the important export crops of sugar, coffec, cocoa 
and tobacco Dominicans have, for the past three years, been rais- 
ing bananas. Some 327,416 bunches were recently sent to the 
U.S. and the amount is expected to increase rapidly. 


SuGarR-Miv’s 4501rn Birrupay 

August marked the 450th enniversary of the first sugar-mill 
which was set up in 1509 in what is now the Dominican Repub- 
lic. That was just 16 years after Christopher Columbus first 
planted cane there on his second voyage in 1493. Sugar produc- 
tion today is about half a million short tons and constitutes the 
backbone of Dominican economy. 
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Sonc DuELs on THE CANALS 


As an aftermath of a recent strike of gondoliers in Venice 
who protested price-cutting by motor-boat pilots, both classes 
of boat-men sang more lustily than ever since the municipality 
settled the grievances. In fact competition in song replaces 
competition for patronage, auguring well for both sides. 


PoLANp 

Poland reports that its drive to liquidate illiteracy is due to 
be completed by 1951. About 17% of the population is esti- 
mated to be illiterate at present. In 1921 the estimate was 21%; 


in 1931, 23%. 


Forests AROUND Warsaw 

As the Polish capital is being rebuilt ambitious plans are also 
under way to replant the forests about Warsaw, which, due to 
poor husbandry, have been largely destroyed. For centuries vast 
and beautiful forests surrounded this city. ‘The Poles wish to 
reconstruct them and furnish facilities for fresh air, sports and 
rest near the capital. 


FINLAND AND ‘rHe U.S. Linkep 

An air transport agreement was lately signed by the U.S. 
Department of State and Finland. In pattern the agreement con- 
forms to those with Bermuda «nd many other localities. 


“AMERIKA” FOR ‘THE CzEecus 

A Czech language edition of the magazine Amerika will now 
be distributed in Czechoslovakia, says the U.S. Department of 
State. Similar to the illustrated monthly magazine now pub- 
lished in the Russian language for the Soviet Union, it is in- 
tended to give a picture of American life, thinking and achieve- 
ment. 


Yer ON Preach 

Planned by the International Union of Peace Organizations, 
with headquarters in London, is a meeting of representatives of 
international and national organizations working in the field of 
world peace, scheduled at St. Cergue, Switzerland, September 
7-13. ‘Vhemes for discussion are “World Resources and Needs,” 
“War Preparation and Human Survival,” and “World Morality 
and World Order.” The East-West problem is not to be discussed 
except as inevitable background to the other topics. 


Com™ussion ‘ro Rephace Mitirary GoveRNMEN14 


The charter of the Allied High Commission for Germany was 
signed at Paris on June 20 by the U.S. Secretary of State and the 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and France. By this charter 
authority over Germany is transferred from the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the occupation forces to the Allied High Commission, 
The Commission was scheduled to take over upon the formation 
of the West German government after the German clections of 


August 14. 


SUMMER SEMINAR IN LEBANON 

A six-week seminar designed especially for teachers of the social 
sciences was held this summer at the American University of 
Beirut. Teachers came from the sponsoring colleges in the U.S. 
and selected members of the resident faculty at Beirut. 


Ar Leasr rue Unrres.'THEem 


When the blue and white Star of David flag of Israel was 
raised May 12 at Lake Success its alphabetically determined place 
was found to be between its former enemies, Iraq and Lebanon. 
Today it is a main concern of all three countries to find means to 


live together in the Middle Fast. 
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AraBs IN IsRAEL 

Israel Newsletter reports the opening of many schools for 
Arabs in Israel. Girls as well as boys are to be taught. For the 
first time a central Arabic library is being organized and cata- 
logued in Jaffa, where over 100,000 volumes, including some 
valuable Arabic manuscripts, are now available for Arab readers. 


Jewish Rerucee Aw 

151,000 Jewish refugee immigrants entered Isracl in the first 
half of 1949. Most of them went from European DP camps, 55 
of which have now been closed. About 12,000 have found 
refuge in the U.S., Canada, and other lands, according to the 
semi-annual report of the chairman of the United Jewish Appeal. 
The task remaining, that of resettlement and rehabilitation, he 
added, was tremendous. 
First Woman “Honorary Crrizen” 1x ATHENS 

Mrs. Henry F. Grady, wife cf the U.S. Ambassador to Greece, 
has been proclaimed an honorary citizen of Athens, the first 
woman to be so honored in the more than 2500-year life of the 
Greek Capital. 
Ausrrians Stitt. Excer Music 

The first three prizes of the International Youth Music Com- 
petition in Geneva lately were awarded to three gifted young 
Austrians. All are pianists. Sixtcen-year-old winner of the first 
prize, Grethe Scherzer, will participate next year in the Inter- 
national Chopin Contest in Warsaw. 


INFORMATION TO 

Cairo is the seat of one of the U.S. Information Offices. 
Articles from this country on science, education, economics and 
government are furnished to Egyptian papers and journals. Amer- 
ican educational films are also distributed in the land of the 
pyramids. 


Worvp’s Larcrest Corron in Ecypr 

In connection with the building of the world’s largest cotton 
mill in the town of Mehalla Al Kobra, 90 miles north of Cairo, 
the Egyptian government is erecting, for the use of the workers, 
hospitals, a stadium, swimming pool and cultural centers. It is 
marking the center of the town with a tall tower in the midst 
of a square. 


Swamps RECLAIMED IN AFRICA 

Reclamation projects in Northern Province, Sierra Leone, 
under native administration are reported to have resulted in in- 
creased yields in the wet season and increase of various vegetable 
crops in the dry season. 


SoutTH Paciric Commission 

The Commission on the South Pacific resulted from the South 
Seas Conference which was held in Canberra, Australia, January 
to February, 1947. It is now pretty well organized, patterned 
after the Caribbean Commission, and benefits from Caribbean 
experience. Participating governments in the South Pacific area 
are Australia, France, The Netherlands, New Zealand, the United 
Kingdom, and the U.S. Permanent headquarters are established 
in Noumea, New Caledonia. ‘The Commission is described as a 
consultative and advisory body to the participating governments 
in the Pacific region on matters affecting the economic and social 
development of the non-self-governing territories in their care. 


Cocuin Cuina Becomes a Frencu STatre 


The French Assembly voted in the spring to change the status 
of Cochin China from that of a colony to an autonomous state 
within the French Union. This makes it possible for that pro- 
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ductive part of Indo-China to join the new Viet-Nam State, as it 
seems to desire. 


New Srate oF Virt-Nam 

The French government last spring agreed to transfer certain 
powers in Indo-China to the State of Viet-Nam. Bao Dai, former 
Ammanese Emperor who is head of the new state, has formed a 
government and rejoices that the state takes its place “in the 
concert of free, democratic nations.” 


TEACHER TRAINING IN Korea 

Korean teachers, many of whom had been thoroughly grounded 
in the Japanese pattern of rigid thought-control, are being re- 
educated by Korea. A teacher training center has been estab- 
lished in Seoul. Scholarships to U.S. colleges are also hoped for. 


IRRIGATION FOR INDIA 

Work is expected to begin this winter on the sinking of about 
3,000 tube wells in India. It is estimated that each tube will 
irrigate about 500 acres of land. An American firm has been 
requested by the Indian government to carry out the work. 


Boy’s ‘Town 1x Bompay 

About 60 miles from the city of Bombay a little republic, 
called Boy’s Town, with about 200 children as citizens, has been 
organized. It elects its own mayor and police commissioner and 
an elected committee runs the town. The teaching staff in the 
schools live as citizens in the town, their duty being to guide, on 
occasion, but not to administer. 


New Inpian EMBLEM 

India’s state emblem and seal will carry the following motto, 
“Satyameva Jayate,” meaning Truth Alone Triumphs. It was 
selected as embodying a cardinal principle of Mahatma Gandhi, 
and as being acceptable to men of all religions. 


An ELEPHANT FoR THE Tokyo Zoo 

Prime Minister Nehru lately received some 815 letters from 
Japanese children asking for an elephant for the Tokyo Zoo. 
One child said “At the war-devastated Tokyo zoo we can see only 
pigs and birds which give us no interest. It is a long cherished 
dream of Japanese children to see a large charming elephant. We 
shall be happy if you will kindly endeavor to send an elephant to 
the zoo in Tokyo.” The “charming elephant” will doubtless 
soon be forthcoming. 
ProGress oF JAPAN CuristiAN UNIVERSITY 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, the 
Japan Christian University gets under way. Office space in Tokyo 
has been provided by the Japanese Red Cross in its headquarters. 
Clerical staff has been partly recruited by the Japanese Y.M.C.A. 
Officials of the new University organization are now establishing 
relations with other existing institutions of education in Japan. 


KaGawa SETTLEMENT To Be REBUILT 

Three great settlement houses, built and developed by Dr. 
Kagawa in Kobe, Tokyo and Osaka, were destroyed by the war. 
The Kobe Settlement will be rebuilt if plans of his friends go 
through. They hope to mark the 40th anniversary of Kagawa’s 
first settlement and his 60th kirthday in December with funds 
for rebuilding the Kobe settlement. 


Movies IN JAPANESE Backwoops Circurr 

Allied headquarters in Japan are giving isolated villages a 
chance to see something of the outside world. Moving pictures 
picked from educational film libraries of all the allied countries 
as well as many films newly issued will be viewed by people who 
never before have seen a “movie.” 
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WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


BY FELICIA MILLER 


Sin STAFFORD CRIPPs 


The current cconomic crisis in Britain again brings to promi- 
nence the name of Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and Minister of Economics. Sir Stafford, a British 
aristocrat who later became a Socialist, wishes to free Britain from 
its economic dependence on the United States without devalua- 
tion of the English pound. Trained as a lawyer, Cripps drove an 
ambulance in World War I and in 1929 gave up his law practice 
to join the Labor Party, and became a member of the coalition 
cabinet of Ramsey MacDonald. Late in the 1930’s Sir Stafford 
was expelled from the Labor Party because, in an effort to resist 
fascism, he had urged a popular front with the communists. Dur- 
ing World War II Cripps was appointed Ambassador to Russia, 
where he worked out a defense pact; later he was assigned to 
India. He also served as deputy to Churchill on the floor of the 
House of Commons and later as Minister of Aircraft Production. 
In 1945 he was readmitted to the Labor Party and elected Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, a more powerful position than our 
Secretary of Commerce. Sir Stafford has campaigned for in- 
creased industrial production and for educating the British public 
about economic affairs. In poor health for some time, he is a 
vegetarian who lives simply in a small apartment and has given 
large sums of money anonymously to charities. If a coalition gov- 
ernment results from the next election, there is talk that Sir 
Stafford Cripps might be named Prime Minister of England. 


A Fururre Dipeiomar 


A name which may well become prominent in world diplomacy 
is that of Phillip C. Jessup, professor of International Law. Dr. 
Jessup, representing the United States in a series of informal 
meetings with Jacob A, Malik, a young Russian Foreign Service 
Officer, arranged for the termination of the Berlin blockade and 
the holding of a meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers. A 
Columbia University professor on sabbatical leave, Dr. Jessup is a 
well known writer on international law. He has been made Am- 
hassador at Large and Secretary Acheson’s alternate for the pro- 
jected Council mecting. Phillip Jessup’s previous experience in 
international affairs includes participation in UNRRA, the Bret- 
ton Woods Monetary Conference, and the framing of the United 
Nations Charter. 


Leoroip Hl, Exirep King or 


International circles are discussing the possible return to the 
throne of Belgian King Leopold III, who was exiled by Parlia- 
ment in 1945. A_ national advisory plebiscite on the King’s 
return is urged by the leading Social Christian Party but has not 
yet been accepted by the Liberals and Socialists. As a youth 
Leopold received a military education, travelled extensively, 
studied colonial administration, and married Princess Astrid of 
Sweden. After the death of his father, Albert I, upon whose 
counsel Leopold had depended, and the loss of his popular Queen 
in an automobile accident, the Belgian King began to make mis- 
takes. Convinced that Germany would win the war, he sur- 
rendered his army, but refused to follow his governmentment into 
exile and was interned by the Germans. Five years ago his 
brother Charles was declared regent and Leopold is now living 
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in Switzerland with his second wifc, a commoner, and his four 
children. A headstrong political personality, Leopold is moderate 
in his personal habits and a champion golfer. In the case of a 
national plebiscite the Belgian people will probably vote over- 
whelmingly to recall their monarch to the throne. 


CoMMANDER oF WeEsTERN Evropr’s LAnp Forces 


General Jean Joseph Maric Gabricl de Lattre de ‘Tassigny 
commands the land forces of the Western Union defense organi- 
zation established by the Brussels Pact between Great Britain, 
France and the Benelux countries. Uniforce, with its seat at 
Fontainebleau, has been planning the defense of Western Europe 
in the event of an attack from the East and has projected unified 
arms production and service supply. “Che Commander-in-Chief 
of the land forces is a sixty-year-old French general, wounded 
eight times and decorated forty-one. A native of the Vendée 
region of France, de Lattre spent three years at St. Cyr, France’s 
West Point, and then became 2 Lieutenant in the Dragoons. He 
saw action in World War I, served in Morocco and then on the 
General Staff, and: by 1939 had become the youngest general in 
the French Army. During World War II de Lattre created the 
first of a series of officers’ training schools in unoccupied France. 
Escaping from his imprisonment by Vichy, he joined de Gaulle’s 
Free French and took over the French First Army. During the 
post-war period, de Lattre, who had been appointed Chief of 
Staff and Inspector General, reorganized the French Army. De 
Lattre is married and has a twenty-two-year-old son serving in 


Indo-China. 


Syrian Dicraror, Husnt Zaim, SHor By Firinc Squap 


The recent armistice between Syria and Israel brought into the 
news the name of Husni Zaim, President-Dictator of Syria, and 
then on August 14 he was “executed” in a new coup d’état. A 
stocky, aggressive, lifetime soldier who entered the Turkish army 
as a Lieutenant in 1916, Zaim came to power in a bloodless 
military coup which he had only recently legalized by being 
“elected” President of the Syrian Republic. Married and the 
father of two children, Zaim had modelled himself after Mustafa 
Kemal Ataturk of ‘Turkey. He had completed agreements with 
United States and British oil companies for pipelines through 
Syria, had reorganized the army, and had introduced internal 
reforms including the elimination of the traditional “tarbush,” 
encouraging Moslem women to abandon their veils. Zaim had 
introduced price control, increased taxes, broken up political 
parties, shut down sixty of Damascus’ seventy-five newspapers, 
and announced a five-year plan. He had expressed friendship for 
France, the United States and ‘Turkey, and favored a revitalized 
Arab League. The consequences of his climination from the 
Middle Eastern political scene may be far-reaching. 


Davip LinieNTHAL 


David FE. Lilienthal is again making world headlines because 
of his responsible position as Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission, The record, policies and activities 
of the Atomic Energy Commission are being investigated by a 
Congressional Joint Committee which appears to question not 
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only Mr. Lilienthal’s capacity for guarding atomic secrets, but also 
his ability as a businessman and a public administrator of the 
atomic monopoly, A graduate cf Harvard Law School, Lilienthal 
practiced law in Chicago from 1923 to 1931, and became a mem- 
ber of the Wisconsin Public Service Committee. In 1933, he 
became a director of the Tennessee Valley Administration, and 
in 1941 its chairman. After the war he served on a committee 
that studied problems of control of the atomic bomb and was 
partly responsible for the Acheson-Lilienthal report calling for 
world atomic authority—a plan which became the basis of 
American policy. Lilienthal, who must be reappointed and re- 
confirmed by the United States Senate before June 30, 1950, is 
opposed not only by his political enemies but by the military who 
feel that control of atomic energy docs not belong in civilian 
hands, 


UNITED NATIONS DAY, OCTOBER 24 


United Nations Day will be celebrated throughout the world 
on October 24, the fourth anniversary of the coming into force 
of the United Nations Charter. A National Citizens’ Committee 
has been set up with headquarters at 700 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. All branches of the Government and most 
of the major private organizations are codperating, and local 
committees are functioning in thousands of communities. The 
celebrations last year marked the first world-wide observance of a 
truly international holiday; by unanimous designation of the UN 
General Assembly the day is to be devoted each year “to making 
known to people of the world the aims and achievements of the 
United Nations.” 

The Department of State is issuing a number of helpful publi- 
cations, including a pamphlet, 7'he United Nations—Four Years 
of Achievement; a popular leaflet, The United Nations at Work; 
a Guide to the US and the UN; posters, and background infor- 
mation for lecturers, all available on request from the Division of 
Public Liaison, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. The 
National Citizens’ Committee has prepared special kits of mate- 
rials to assist schools and communities in developing their plans 
for local celebrations. Other materials are available from the 
Department of Public Information, United Nations, Lake Success, 
New York. The American Association for the United Nations, 
45 East 65 Street, New York 21, N. Y., has prepared special 
United Nations Weck materials, including pamphlets, flyers, and 
complete sets of small paper flags of the member nations. The 
Instructor had a special United Nations issue, May 1949, with 
many practical suggestions for use in the schools or children’s 
groups at various levels. Rotary International has two useful illus- 
trated pamphlets: From Here On, a commentary and discussion 
guide on the UN Charter, and The World at Work, a similar 
commentary on the economic and social efforts of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. UNESCO has recently pub- 
lished two pamphlets, available on request from UNESCO Rela- 
tions Staff, Department of State, UNESCO and Adult Education, 
and Towards World Understanding: Some Suggestions on T each- 
ing About the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. Two 
recent pamphlets in the Foreign Policy Association Headline 
Series would also be useful: Report on the United Nations by 
Thomas G. Hamilton and Vera Micheles Dean, and Freedom’s 
Charter, The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, by O. 
Frederick Nolde with an introduction by Eleanor Roosevelt. 
“A Sclected Bibliography for Teaching About the United Nations” 
published in the Spring 1949 issue of Wortp Arrairs should be 
consulted both for specific items and for the addresses of other 
possible sources. 

Heten Dwicut Reip 


FOREIGN POLICY CONFERENCE 
AT COLGATE UNIVERSITY 

The First Annual Conference on American Foreign Policy 
was held on the campus of Colgate University in Hamilton, in 
the rural heart of New York State, from July 22nd to 28th. It 
was organized by the University with the support of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. The program was 
organized under the direction of Dr, Charles R. Wilson, Chair- 
man of the Department of History, in consultation with other 
members of the faculty and a number of organizations such as 
the Department of State, the United Nations, The Foreign 
Policy Association, the Institute of Pacific Relations, the Institute 
of International Education, the New York State Citizens’ Council 
and the Adult Education Bureau of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. These agencies also lent generous coopera- 
tion by delegating speakers and discussion leaders. 

The Conference consisted of, first, evening plenary sessions 
devoted to formal addresses on broad issues of international policy, 
political, economic, and educational; second, luncheon meetings 
at which spokesmen of prominent economic and ideological groups 
expressed their views on the foreign policy of the day (the 
Church, farmers, labor, business and socialism); and third, six 
Roundtables, each meeting four times for two hours for informal 
and intensive discussion of more specific problem complexes. 
Three of these Roundtables dealt with geographic areas (Latin 
America, Orient and the Atlantic Pact countries) and three others 
with world-wide issues (International Economic Problems, Inter- 
national Organization, and Education for International Living). 
The Area Roundtables met in the mornings and the “topical” 
Roundtables in the afternoons so that members of the Confer- 
ence could combine participation in one Area Roundtable with 
the study of one of the world-wide problems. 

The last day of the Conference was devoted to an intensive 
discussion of practical means of promoting and spreading knowl- 
edge of world affairs in communities. The final formal address 
was delivered by Governor Dewey of New York. 

The speakers and Roundtable discussion leaders included well 
known official spokesmen and leading specialists in the various 
fields, such as Willard F. Barber, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State; President James P. Baxter of Williams College; Spruille 
Braden, former Assistant Secretary of State; Dr. David Bradley 
and Dr. R. E. Lapp, authors of recent books on atomic energy; 
Dr. Malcolm W. Davis of the Carnegie Endowment; Mr. Mor- 
decai Ezekiel; Dr. Isador Lubin; Senator Bryan McMahon; 
Cord Myer, Jr., President of United World Federalists; Mr. 
Serafino Romualdi, Latin American Representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; Dr. Amos KE. Taylor, Director, De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, Pan American Union; 
Mr. Norman Thomas; Dr. Francis O. Wilcox, Chief of Staff of 
the Senate Committee on Forcign Relations; Dr. A. Curtis 
Wilgus, and many others. 

Both in the official program and in the informal discussions 
which are an important feature of conferences of this type, three 
problems of a world-wide nature were particularly emphasized: 
First, What should be the policy of the United States in regard 
to dictatorial regimes, of whatever ideological brand, and demo- 
cratic movements, some of them with socialist color, which are 
struggling in large parts of the outside world? Second, What 
should and can be our contribution to the economic and social 
growth of underdeveloped areas? ‘Third, What can be done to 
advance more forcefully genuine mutual understanding of inter- 
national scope, especially from the point of view of underlying 
psychological factors and concrete educational action? 

A detailed report will be published in book form this coming 
winter by the Cornell University Press. 

Ricnarp F, Benrenprt. 
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DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 


BY A. CURTIS WILGUS 


I. BackGRrounps 

‘THe Spanish SYRUGGLE FoR JUSTICE IN ‘THE CONQUEST OF 
America, By Lewis Hanke. (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 217. Illus. Maps. $3.50). 
A scholarly analysis of the problems arising in the Sixteenth 

Century regarding theory and practice in Indian-Spanish rela- 

tions. 

Spain IN THE Massissippt VALLEY, 1765-1794. ‘Translated and 
edited by Lawrence Kinnaird. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1949. 2 vols. Pp. xxxii, 436, xxxvi, 418). 
Translations of materials from the Spanish archives in the 

Bancroft Library in the University of California; published 

under the auspices of the American Historical Association as 

part of its Annual Report for the year 1945. 

Farty Carirornia CosruMEs, 1769-1850 Hisroric Fiacs 
oF Catirornia. By Margarct G. Mackey and Louise P. Sooy. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 138. 
IIlus. $3.00). 

An authentic and profusely illustrated treatise on Spanish 
colonial costumes of men and women; with a bibliography, col- 
ored plates of six California flags, and 25 plates showing costumes. 
Tur Auptenci, or New Genicia iN ‘THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

By J. H. Parry. (Cambridge: University Press, 1948. Pp. x, 

205. Map. $3.00). 

A carefully documented study of Spanish colonial government 
in Mexico between 1548 and 1600 by a British scholar. 

THe BeGinnine oF ‘rue AGE or MamMats 1n SouTH AMERICA. 
By George Gaylord Simpson. (New York: American Museum 
of Natural History, 1948. Pp. 232. 19 plates. Illus. Maps. 
$3.50). 

Part I of a study surveying the knowledge of the strata and 
faunas of the carly tertiary in Patagonia, Argentina; excellently 
illustrated. 

Il. Narionan Preriop 


Puorocrapnic Mexico. By Cecil B. Atwater. (Baltimore: The 
Camera, 1948. Pp. 128. Illus. Maps. $3.50). 

\ guide to Mexico for photographers, arranged in the form of 
cight trips; superbly illustrated by the author. 

Tur Minrrary anp Carcer oF Jose Joaquin DE 
Herrera, 1792-1854. By Thomas Ewing Cotner. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 336. Illus.). 

‘The first extensive scholarly biography of a great Mexican 
statesman; with an excellent bibliography and index. 

Larix American Leavers. By Harold Davis. (New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1949. Pp. 170. $2.00). 

Popular biographies of political and literary men of Latin 
\merica; issued as Vol. X in Series I by the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association. 

Cuurcn Srare 1s Guaremata. By Mary P. Holleran. 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 359. Illus. 
Map. $4.75). 

A historical treatise from colonial days to the present, by a 
Catholic scholar; with detailed «appendices, a helpful bibliography, 
and a good index. 

Larix American Potirics AND GovERNMENT. By Austin F. 
Macdonald. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1949. 
Pp. xii, 642. Hus. Maps, $4.50). 
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A description of practical politics as practised today in Latin 
America; with special emphasis on conditions in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile and Mexico. 

Tue Botivar Countries. CoLtompia, Ecuapor, VENEZUELA. 
By William Russell. (New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., Pp. 
xii, 308. Map. $4.00). 

An interestingly written guide and travel book to three South 
American countries; published as a volume in The Invitation to 
Travel Series. 

InNcipenTs oF ‘TRAVEL IN CrNnTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS AND 
Yucaran. By John L. Stephens. (New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1949. 2 Vols. Pp. xx, 346; xiv, 401, Hus. 
Map. $10.00). 

A new edition of a classic account of an archeological expedi- 
tion, first published in 1841 and now edited by Richard L. 
Predmore; with original illustrations by Frederick Catherwood, 
an English artist and archeologist. 

Down ‘roar Pan American Hicuway. By Roger Stephens. 
(New York: The Author, 1948. Pp. 352. Illus. Map. 
$7.50). 

An interestingly written and well illustrated story of a trip 
from ‘Texas to the Panama Canal costing only $100.65; by an 
experienced traveler who knows Latin America. 

Aspects of Sociar. Rerorms in GUATEMALA, 1944-1949. Bs 
Leo A, Suslow. (Hamilton: Colgate University, 1949. Pp. 
vi, 133. Hlus. Map. ‘Tables. $1.50). 

A mimeographed scholarly survey excellently illustrated; pub- 
lished as No. 1 of Latin American Seminar Reports in Area 
Studies of Colgate University. 

Paracuay. An Invorman Hisrory. By Harris Gaylord War- 
ren. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. Pp. xii, 
393. Illus. Maps. $5.00). 

A well written and well illustrated survey of four hundred 
vears of Paraguayan history. 

Wl. Apunr Ficrion 

Hovust or Srorm. By Mignon G. Eberhart. (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1949. Pp. 243. $2.50). 

A murder mystery set in the midst of a hurricane in the Carib- 
bean. 

Curnass Empire. By F. Van Wyck Mason. (Garden City: 
Doubleday and Company, 1949. Pp. xii, 396. Hus. Maps. 
$3.00). 

An interestingly told story of Sir Henry Morgan in the 
Caribbean and the Spanish colonies; illustrated by John Allen 
Maxwell. 

Macamrga. By Lilla Van Saher. (New York: EF. T. Dutton and 
Company, 1949. Pp. 264. $3.00). 

A psychological story of a young man in Curacao in conflict 
with the “Macambas,” the native term for white men. 

IV. Crutpren’s Books 

Roprico anp Rosaurra. By Esther Buffler. (Austin: ‘The Steck 
Company, 1949. Pp. 64. Illus. $2.00). 

The story of a boy, ten, and a girl, eight, who live in a small 
town on the Rio Grande; illustrated in colors by Elizabeth Rice. 
Parrie Lou Winns or Cenrrat America. By Basil 

Miller. (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1949. 

Pp. 56. Illus. $.75). 
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An imaginative story for children, with a religious undertone ; 
published as onc of the series of seven stories about Pattie Lou. 
Ar THE Patace Gares. By Helen Rand Parish. (New York: 

The Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 64. Illus. $2.00). 

The story of an orphaned Peruvian shoe-shine boy before the 
gates of the presidential palace in Lima; excellently illustrated in 
colors by Leo Politi. 

V. Spanish anp PorruGuUEsSE GRAMMARS, READERS, ETC. 
Ciemencia. By Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. (Boston: D. C. 

Heath and Company, 1948. Pp. xvi, 226). 

A Spanish reader based on « novel by a Mexican writer who 
lived from 1834 to 1893. 

Tres Curentos. By Carlos Garcia-Prada and William E. Wilson. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. Pp. viii, 214. 
I]lus. $2.00). 

An elementary Spanish reader consisting of three brief mystery 
stories. 

BrizF GRAMMAR FoR By E. C. Hills, J. D. 
M. Ford, and G. Rivera. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1949. Pp. x, 222. $2.00). 

A basic text for beginners who wish to learn to read Spanish 
quickly. 

Ast se pick. By Gladys King. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 

pany, 1949. Pp. xvi, 240. Illus. $1.48). 

A helpful handbook of practical Spanish vocabulary for students 


and _ travelers. 

La Parcera. By José Lopez-Portillo y Rojas. (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. xii, 218. Illus. 
$2.00). 

A Spanish reader based on a novel by a Mexican writer (1850- 
1923); edited with exercises and vocabulary by Juan B. Racl 
and Robert E. Luckey. 

Amaia. By José Marmol. Edited by James C. Babcock and 
Mario B. Rodriguez. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1949, Pp. viii, 87. $.70). 

A first reader for Spanish classes based on a novel by an Argen- 
tine writer who lived from 1818 to 1871. 

SuHorTER Spanish Review Grammar. By Juan Rodriguez- 
Castellano and Charles Barrett Brown. (New York: Charles 
Scribner Sons, 1949. Pp. xii, 191. $2.00). 

Fifteen grammar review lessons for a one-scmester Spanish 
course. 

La Perta. By John Steinbeck. (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. viii, 152. $1.75). 

A Spanish reader translated by Frank Thompson and _illus- 
trated by José Clemente Orozco; with questions and vocabulary. 
BeGinninc Spanisu. By Pedro Villa Fernandez and Francis C. 

Hayes. (Boston: Houghton Miffin Company, 1949. Pp. xviii, 

203, Illus. $2.00). 

A simplified grammar and reader; humorously illustrated. 


BOOKS 


A Balkan Mission. By James ‘T. Shotwell. (New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1949. Pp. 180. Index. $2.25). 

This is an account of a journey through the Balkans, under- 
taken almost a quarter of a century ago (1925). At the time, 
Professor Shotwell was engaged in making arrangements for the 
completion of the Carnegie Endowment’s series Economic and 
Social History of the World War, He takes us from capital to 
capital in an casy fashion with interesting travelogue, historical 
notes and personal vignettes. Two of his addresses appear in the 
appendices, along with two short excerpts from studies in the 
Carnegie series. Old students cf Professor Shotwell, like this re- 
viewer, will find here a characteristic reminder of his lectures 
at Columbia. Writing now for then, Professor Shotwell is still 
sure that we can make an end of aggressive war. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


British Rule in Palestine. By Bernard Joseph. (Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1948. Pp. 279. Index. $3.25 paper, 
$3.75 cloth). 

In this closely written and carefully documented study, Dr. 
Bernard Joseph examines the form and substance of the Palestine 
question during thirty eventful years (1917-1947), the period 
of British rule. The author holds that the Balfour Declaration 
indicates not only approval of the establishment of a Jewish 
National Home, but also an intention to give concrete assistance 
in its attainment. This is the one positive duty which he holds 
the Mandate imposes on the British Government. There is not, 
he believes, a corresponding positive obligation toward the Arabs. 
The problem, he insists, is not one of “holding the balance.” 
The preamble of the Mandate recognizes “the historical connec- 
tion of the Jewish people with Palestine”: they are not “an alien 
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element.” During the period of British rule, Dr. Joseph holds 
there was “an almost uninterrupted process of whittling down 
the original obligations of the Jewish people.’ With the estab- 
lishment of Israel as a sovereign state, the days of polemics is 
over. We can still see in this book a valuable discussion of the 
nature of mandates in general and an account of lasting valuc 
of a significant period by an eminent Jewish lawyer and ad- 
ministrator. 

Eumer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


History of the Arabs. By Philip K. Hitti. (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd. 1949. Fourth Edition, Revised. Pp. xix, 767. 
Index. $9.00). 

A new edition of Hitti’s History of the Arabs is especially 
welcome at this time. No other work in English equals this 
authoritative treatment of the Arabic-speaking peopies from the 
carliest times to the Ottoman Conquest of the early sixteenth 
century. The large emphasis which the Islamic contribution to 
medieval culture is receiving in the newer treatment of the 
Middle Ages gives a very special value to this volume, Hitti’s 
treatment is notable for its fine balance between the political 
and cultural aspects. Covering so vast a field, the author has 
had to combine the results of his own original researches with the 
work of other scholars in the field. He has produced a work 
which has been recognized for more than a decade for its 
authoritative statement and great readability. The present edition 
incorporates the latest studies of the author and new material 
gathered on two recent visits to the Moslem Fast. It is a land 
mark in American scholarship. 

Evmer Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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Case History of Japan. By Francis J. Horner. (New York: 

Sheed and Ward, 1948. Pp. 260. $3.00). 

This is an excellent study of the Japanese. It is a psychological 
estimate and interpretation. It recounts the long background of 
their history — not the recent war. It says that now, since the 
Emperor has thrown off the cloak of divinity (put around him 
by officials) he is loved where he was formerly held in awe. The 
hope for the Japanese, in the author’s opinion, is in the adoption 
of Christianity, and he welcomes General MacArthur’s encourage- 
ment of Christianity as well as democracy among them. Mr. 
Horner spent fourteen years among the Japanese, but does not 
say in what capacity. 

Freverick Moore 
Washington, D. C. 


The Indians of the Americas. By John Collier. (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. Pp. xi, 326. $3.75). 
The scope of this study is ambitious. John Collier, former 

U. S$. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, strives to compress his 

impressions of Indian history and culture into four sections: 

“Out of the Past’; “South of the Rio Grande’’; “North of the 

Rio Grande”; and “Into the Future.” ‘The author brings to his 

task a sincere devotion to, and admiration for, the original set- 

tlers of the Western Hemisphere. It is his thesis that the white 
man brought “social and biological destruction” to the Red man. 

Consequently, it is logical for the one-time Indian Commissioner 

to deprecate Christian influences upon the aborigines and to 

exalt the primitive, pagan clements in their societies. 

Religious education, in the opinion of Mr. Collier, was a 
means of “persecution” whose technique it was “to immolatc 
Indian children in boarding schools and there compel them to 
join Christian churches.” Many missionaries, who have dedi- 
cated themselves to the salvation of souls in hospitals, clinics, 
churches, and schools, will be astonished to learn that they 
should have been promoting the Sun Dance and encouraging the 
ceremonial use of peyote, a cactus drug product, which “brings 
a sense that barriers are melted away and that the human flows 
into the Godhead.” 

The author is on safer ground when he criticizes the officials 
of the Spanish Crown for refusing, unto the end, “to admit 
into policy-making or into responsible administration the perma- 
nent inhabitants of the New World, white, mixed-blood and 
pure Indian alike.” Mr. Collier is likewise right in emphasizing 
that, “with some shifts of emphasis and a few interpolations, the 
record and consequences of the Spanish Crown’s colonialism can 
be transposed to British India, to Indonesia and French Indo- 
China, even to the rule by the United States over the central 
Pacific islands today.” Although an oversimplification, it is cor- 
rect to recommend that white men everywhere need a new atti- 
tude toward race. 

The book is a revelation of what really goes on in the minds 
of Secularizers of the Left: ‘whatever was pre-Columbian and 
pre-Christian in America was not only admirable; it should be 
restored. Handsome type, maps and splendid illustrations lend 
enchantment to a questionable philosophy. 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor 
Frederick, Maryland 


A Short History of the Middle East. By G. ¥. Kirk. (Washing- 
ton: Public Affairs Press, 1949. Pp. 301. Index. $3.75). 
“In this work the Middle East is taken to comprise the Arabi- 

an Peninsula, the Arabic speaking lands on its northern border; 

and the Arabic speaking lands of northeast Africa; Asia Minor 
or Anatolia, which now forms the greater part of the Turkish 

Republic; and Persia or Iran.” Such is the vast area which this 

short history covers from antiquity to the present. ‘To describe 
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it as an invaluable background for an understanding of the pres- 
ent is to do it but partial justice. The chapter on the rise and 
decline of the Muslim civilization, for example, is an amazingly 
adequate appraisal of the real significance of this important factor 
in the history of the Middle Ages. It steers a judicial course 
between the extremes of those who limit the role of Islam to the 
preservation of Greek culture and those who exaggerate beyond 
all reason the extent of the Muslim contribution. But after all 
two-thirds of the book are devoted exclusively to the modern 
scene, its historical evolution; its social, political and economic 
characteristics. “Never,” says the author, “has cither the British 
or the American government been required to display a more 
delicate combination of sensitive understanding, firmness and 
suppleness of purpose, and tactful handling of personalities, than 
the situation in the Middle East will demand in the years to 
come.”” No better support for this statement could be found than 
in this short history itself. At the same time, no one could seek 
a better guide toward understanding. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


Agrarian Unrest in Southeast Asia. By Erich H. Jacoby. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xvii, 287. In- 
dex. Maps. $4.00). 

According to the author the main problem in this area springs 
from the fact that the countries lying in it, regardless of their 
political status, are economically dependent in the sense that their 
resources have been developed only partially in order to satisfy 
the needs of colonial powers for certain raw materials. In the 
course of this one-sided development the old village economy 
has been broken up and the old social structures dissolved. Lack 
of economic diversification makes for underemployment and so- 
cial instability. Since the present population of 150 million is 
expected to rise to 378 million by 1990 the social problem is 
likely to be greatly intensified even within our lifetime. As the 
area lacks the capital necessary for economic diversification the 
outlook for the future would <ppear very dark indeed. 

H. M. Sprrzer 
Washington, D. C. 


The Rise of Russia in Asia. By David J. Dallin. (New Haven: 

Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xl, 293. $5.00). 

In the initial Soviet period the Kremlin’s policy in Asia con- 
tained clements that went relatively unnoticed until quite re- 
cently. It is clear from this analysis of David J. Dallin that 
Moscow set up its first “friendly government” (1921), not in 
Poland, but in Mongolia. The latter served as a master model 
of the regimes established in castern Europe, with paper guaran- 
tees of “national sovereignty” and complete authority in the 
hands of Sovict emissaries. Similarly, the “People’s Republic” of 
Tannu Tuva simply proved the first stage on the road to incorpo- 
ration into the Soviet Union. 

Where Imperial Russia was stopped, the Soviet Government 
resumed old expansionist patterns with essentially new drives: one, 
ideological, the other, factual. Imperial Russia never had the 
global sweep of Marxist mysticism. Nor is there today on the 
Eurasian continent (or heartland) any containing power of equal 
or even comparable stature to that of the Soviet empire. From 
this point of view, the interpretation of Mr. Dallin, himself a 
Russian, can be recommended to Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, also 
a native of Russia, but one who fails to note the substantial char- 
acter of the difference between the Drang nach Osten (1896- 
1904) and that under the Soviets in 1945-49. The latter, as 
David Dallin emphasizes, is a world-wide conspiracy backed by 
millions of home-grown Marxists in every country and with its 
key figures trained in Moscow. It may be observed (p. 158) that, 
prior to Sovict domination in the Orient, the percentage of 
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Communists was only .13 per cent in the total population. ‘The 
record shows that some “8,000 to 13,000 men actually controlled 
the immense country from Irkutsk to the Pacific; they led armies, 
waged battles, won victories, negotiated treaties, and set up gov- 
ernments.” This is exactly the Soviet program for the globe. 
Coins 
Washington, D. C. 


Japan, Enemy or Ally? By W. Macmahon Ball. (New York: 

The John Day Company, 1949. Pp. 244. $3.00). 

This book is in the nature cf a protest against the American 
post-war, the MacArthur, attitude towards the Japanese. The 
author suggests that we may be looking upon the recent enemy 
as a future ally, and resents the change of attitude. Mr. Ball was 
the Australian representative in the occupation forces. He ex- 
presses his country’s anxiety for the future, lest the Japanese 
become militaristic again. His vast sub-continent, having a popu- 
lation Jess than that of the city of Greater New York, and being 
half the world away from cither Britain or the United States, 
must fear the rise of any Asiatic people te military might. There 
is an excellent introduction to the book by an American author- 
ity on Far Eastern affairs, Nathaniel Peffer. It is published under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Australian 
Institute of International Affairs. 

Freperick Moorr 
Washington, D. C. 


British Preference in Canadian Commercial Policy. By Douglas 
Rudyard Annett. (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1948. Pp. 
xiv, 188. Index). 

This very informative study is issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. In considerable de- 
tail the author traces the historical development of preference, 
which, as he points out, has been a major instrument in Canadian 
commercial policy. In the period before the Ottawa Agreements 
of 1932, Canadian preferential policy did not have a large effect 
on the external trade of Canada. In the opinion of the author 
it “was good politics for a young country moving toward nation- 
hood.” The agreements of 1932 apparently brought short-run 
gains in the form of increased exports, yet “a particularly bad 
example was set for the rest of the world” in this extension of 
a policy of discrimination to the colonial empire. Entirely con- 
scious of this fact, Canada began almost at once to improve com- 
mercial relations with the United States. In the light of the 
changed conditions of the post-war period Dr. Arnett concludes 
“Canadian preferential policy will be reserved only for defensive 
purposes and as a last resort in a disparate situation which, con- 
sidering the nature of the Canadian economy, is not likely to be 
instigated by Canada.” Eumer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
Imperialism: A Study. By J. A. Hobson, (London: George Allen 

and Unwin, Ltd., 1948. Pp. viii, 386. Index. $3.00). 

This is the fourth impression of a well-known study of im- 
perialism which first appeared in 1902 and was partially revised 
in 1938. The date of the original writing is apparent on every 
page and the reader’s wonder mounts as he tries to fathom the 
reason for a new printing at this time. 

In his violent attack on imperialism, Hobson gave to English 
readers the classic ammunition of the Little Englander. ‘True it 
is Marx had hammered away et the same theme, and three gen- 
erations carlicr Bentham had written Emancipate Your Colonies. 
At the time Marx was generally unknown and Bentham forgotten. 
The Boer War, with all the heat that it had engendered, was 
still in the forefront of public attention. ‘That heat still glows in 
the pages of Hobson. ‘The essence of the imperialistic drive was 
“the demand for markets and for profitable investment by the 
exporting and financial classes.” 


Hobson’s attention was devoted primarily to British Imperial- 
ism. It is interesting to see what the first half of this century 
has done to that Empire. Such an analysis has been made in 
compact form by C. FE. Carrington in An Exposition of Empire 
(reviewed in Wor.p Arrairs, Spring 1949, page 31). Perhaps 
the best reason for reissuing Hobson at this time is to show that 
the picture is not as drab today as the anti-imperialistic classic 
predicted. Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


History: A Guide to Peace. By Frno Wittmann. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. 423. Index. $5.50). 
This is a study of the symptomatology of states. The author 

believes that the historical process can be characterized “by certain 

clearly recognizable stages, and each stage by certain symptoms. 

Now if the symptoms reveal that society is at a given stage, mea- 

sures may be taken to further or to prevent integration or disin- 

tegration. ‘That is, short cuts in the process may be possible, in- 
duced by human diagnosis and remedy.” ‘To find these symptoms 
the author considers the personal, territorial and administrative 
clements (or nation, habitat and government). Having deter- 
mined the symptoms as they have appeared historically, the author 
applies them to the contemporary picture. His conclusions arc 
interesting: “For a world dominated by two great states there is 
little prospect for lasting peace. ‘To balance them there must be 

a third power, equal in might and demonstrating by its mere 

existence that any state’s power is limited.” The two great 

states are obviously the United States and the USSR. Wittmann’s 
choice for the third state is foreshadowed throughout his whole 
discussion. It is Great Britain and the Commonwealth. While 
the Commonwealth has been disintegrating, Wittmann is con- 
vineed that the trend can be changed. There might even, he 
points out, be union with France, although he believes this un- 
likely. “The third power may have to be created from chaos by 
war.” Such to the author are the lessons of history. 

Eimer Louis Kayser 

The George Washington University 


The Fateful Years. By André Francois Poncet. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. Pp. vi, 295. $4.00). 
This book of memoirs by a singularly gifted French diplomat 

covers the seven fateful years from September 1931 to October 
1938. André Francois-Poncet had a thorough training for his 
post as French Ambassador at Berlin. Not only had he had a 
varied career in the public service, not only was he known as an 
economist, but he was also something of a man of letters and 
able to express himself fluently in German. His memoirs do not 
owe their value to any diplomatic revelations concerning the age 
of appeasement. In fact, the story which is told follows the gen- 
eral pattern quite exactly. His was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. He saw many things clearly but his government at times 
bungled, at other times simply went off on another tack. In all 
of this André Francois-Poncet’s experience was not unique. 

The value of the book rests in large degree in the brilliant 
characterizations of personalities with which the volume is lib- 
erally studded. ‘Through the skilled pen of this astute French 
observer, the procession of Nazi potentates passes before us: 
Neurath, “something of a liar, and a clumsy liar at that”; Goeb- 
bels, “perhaps the only cultivated one,” “the archetype of those 
warped intellectuals”; Goering, “tortured by his obesity,” 
“shrewd, tricky, cool and collected”; Schacht, “a tall, dry, spare 
devil of a man,” looking like a caricature from Sim plicissimus; 
Hitler, “his expression set, dismal, vulgar.” No one else has 
done a comparable job in painting a picture of the Third Reich 
and of its leaders during its first half dozen years of power. 
Evmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 
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The Atomic Age, Sir Halley Stewart Lectures 1948. By M. L. 
Oliphant, P. M. S. Blackett, R. F. Harrod, Bertrand Russell, 
Lionel Curtis, D. W. Brogan. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1949. Pp. 149. $2.50). 

The Sir Halley Stewart lectures of 1948 are by an impressive 
British group dealing with a very pertinent topic: The Atomic 
A ge. 

M. L. Oliphant’s clear, scholarly approach to “The Scientific 
Achievement” of Atomic energy and Bertrand Russell’s analysis 
of trends in our culture toward less freedom and more security, 
“Values in the Atomic Age,” are rewarding reading. In “The 
Political Repercussions of Atomic Power,” Lionel Curtis states 
his case for world federation. Pro-American D. W. Brogan illus- 
trates in “America as Atlas” a British view which, while “‘prac- 
tical politics,” is not very typical of British character — specifi- 
cally, British subordination to United States as the Atomic Age 
“Atlas.” 

R. F. Harrod regards “The Economic Consequences of Atomic 
Energy” from an_ ultra-conservative, unimaginative viewpoint. 
When he suggests, in spite of past experience, that the Russians 
would submit to inspection against any industrial use of atomic 
energy, he is indulging in astounding “‘osterich-ism.” 

P. M. S. Blackett, as well as R. F. Harrod, displays old- 
fashioned thinking in “Military Consequences of Atomic Energy” 
—overlooking the indecisive war of periodic atomic bombings, 
and the long-run military effects of atomic fission for all forms 
of life. 

While The Atomic Age is not uniformly good, the lectures 
are worthwhile, nevertheless, as evidence of British thought on 
the all-important atom. 

Bevey Eviicorr Sinver 
Washington, D. C. 


Stability. By F. FE. Dessauer. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1949. Pp. viii, 273. $3.50). 

The author is internationally known as one of the co-founders 
of German cultural philosophy pursuing the best tradition of 
Dilthey, Troeltsch and Max Weber. Upon opening this book 
one is immediately caught by the scholarly grasp, the power of 
synthesis, the breadth of an all-embracing knowledge in the 
different districts of sciences. Dessauer gives here a philosophy 
of the concept and the working of stability. He traces its his- 
tory back to the Greek philosophy over John: Locke, Rousseau, and 
Burke to the doctrine underlying the policy of Metternich, who 
in the establishment of the Holy Alliance realized the postulate 
of stability in politics, for some time at least. In the sphere of 
economics there are policies such as protective tariffs, trade unions, 
and cartels which have been developed like dams to keep off the 
stormy sea. The idea of maintaining domestic stability independ- 
ent of the instability abroad was the ideal from Hamilton to 
J M. Keynes. Stability and progress are logically in opposition. 
Stability means absence of dangers to be distinguished from 
absence of changes. Stabilization may be attained by normative 
systems (ethics, tradition, law) but there are permanent forces 
in action influencing law, and stability therefore depends on the 
balance between conservative and dynamic forces. Although 
economic stability fits into the general conceptual framework de- 
veloped by Dessauer, it is in the economic field where stability be- 
came the object of precise inquiries and remains a continuous 
stimulus for further action. That is evidenced in the creation 
of specific organizations in the international field having the 
purpose of realizing balance and stability. 


SoMMER 
Aurora College 
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The Power of Freedom. By Max Ascoli. (New York: Farrar, 

Straus & Co., 1949. Pp. xiii, 173. $2.75). 

This is a brilliant, provocative and eloquent statement of the 
case for democracy in the modern world, marred only by occa- 
sional overuse of a word like “dynamism.” ‘lhe author believes 
passionately that in the present world political struggle the demo- 
cratic position is far stronger than we realize, and that in using 
the power of freedom we are seriously handicapped by the fact 
that “our thinking about democracy has grown obsolete and 
cliché-ridden.” Freedom “is the propulsive power of civilization 
—a power that men have the ability to release and to control.” 
He gives us in bricf compass a masterly examination of the 
“American way,” its problems and its significance for a world 
in ideological turmoil. ‘The book is optimistic without smugness, 
constantly challenging the reader with its penetrating analysis. 
Natural rights are reduced to “the right to earn rights”; freedom 
is “man-made power that men release as a by-product of their 
labor and that gives them in turn a chance to exert some control 
over the conditions of their lives.” Communism is pictured as 
“caricaturing in distorted reflections the patterns of our institu- 
tions and beliefs”; corrosive, cruel, relentless, but perhaps a 
needed stimulus to us to correct the faults of our democracy. 
We need to uproot the fallacies in our thinking, and to under- 
stand politics “because it is only through the workings of political 
institutions that freedom can be salvaged. For freedom is not 
something that men may have or not have, according to chance or 
desire. It is what made and makes man. It is to man what beauty 
is to art, and the production of freedom is the destination and 
the test of man.” 

Heven Dwicur Reip 
Washington, D. C. 


Lead, Kindly Light. By Vincent Sheean. (New York: Random 

House, 1949. Pp. 374. Index. $3.75). 

This is a highly emotionalized and personalized account of the 
life and death of Gandhi by a distinguished correspondent who 
was within 10 feet of the Mahatma when the assassin struck. It 
is not the kind of balanced reporting we might expect of an 
expert in the art of journalism, but it is a profoundly moving 
account of the deeply religious experience of a former sceptic 
of great erudition and brilliance. There are illuminating philo- 
sophical discussions of the significance of the phenomenon ex- 
pressed in the Hindustani word darshan, and other aspects of 
Indian life and thought. There is an interesting emphasis on the 
influence of the Koran and the New Testament, as well as of such 
Western writers as Tolstoy, Ruskin and ‘Thoreau on Gandhi's 
thinking, and much of the book is written in a distinguished 
prose style. An appendix of over a hundred pages deals with the 
principles of Hindu thought, treating in considerable detail 
certain leaders whom Mr. Shecan somewhat arbitrarily designates 
as the forerunners of Gandhi. It is a book worth reading for the 
light it sheds on the way of life and thinking of a great peopk 
whom we of the Western world do not always find easy to under- 
stand, 

Heven Dwicur Reip 
Washington, D. C. 


Public Opinion and Foreign Policy, Fdited by Lester Markel. 
(New York: Published for the Council on Foreign Relations 
by Harper and Brothers, 1949. $3.50). 

The origin of this symposium is interesting. In March, 1947, 

a group of Council on Foreign Relations members met to study: 

(1) the growing power of propaganda as a factor in international 

relations, (2) changes in the techniques of instructing and in- 

fluencing public opinion through new media of mass communi- 
cation, and (3) the uncertainty of American policy with respect 
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to public opinion operations both at home and abroad. The 
purpose of the group’s discussions was to explore thoroughly the 
subject matter. Among those who made contributions to this 
volume were Hanson W. Baldwin, Arnaldo Cortesi, C. D. Jack- 
son, Martin Kriesberg, Cabell Phillips, James Reston, and Shepard 
Stone. Percy W. Bidwell, Director of Studies for the Council, 
wrote the Foreword. 

Speaking of addresses made by State Department officials, Mr. 
Markel observes that “timidity and artificiality intrude too much 
into such productions.” This may be due to the fact that too 
many speeches are prepared by ghost writers and their product 
is “often as pallid and as clusive as a ghost itself.” This helps to 
explain the failure of many Americans to understand foreign 
policy. Another and more serious defect is that some officials 
read the digests of information placed before them, ponder the 
polls, and then “are likely to be influenced by a favorite corre- 
spondent.” Although the experts in the Department do their 
work methodically, they are likely to be overruled by figures with 
political ambitions in the higher echelons. Fortunately, a number 
of citizen groups are now trying to dig up and interpret the 
facts. 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Carrollton Manor 
Frederick, Maryland 


An Introduction to Len Buddhism. By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. 
With a foreword by C. G. Jung. (New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, 1949. Pp. 136. Index. $3.75). 

To write a book about Zen is an attempt to communicate the 
incommunicable. The follower of Zen starts from the realization 
that words, and ideas that can be expressed in words, can not 
adequately express things and that the logic which governs the 
relations of ideas fails to supply us with an understanding of 
the things themselves and of life. He strives to gain such under- 
standing by meditation over statements — called “Koan’”? — that 
are logical in form and meaningless in substance, and if successful 
he arrives at an experience of enlightenment, called “Satori.” 
This the author describes as a new viewpoint, but from his few 
descriptive hints, such as “the tone of life will be altered” and 
“it finds its readiest expression in poetry ... because it has more 
affinity with feeling than with intellect,” it would appear that 
what is achieved is a particular emotional experience. Dr. Jung 
who tries to bring the concept of Satori within the purview of 
Western thought sees in it the perception by the adept of his 
own unconscious nature. 

Despite its baffling subject the book is readable and stimulating 
and although it is unlikely that the reader himself will achieve 
the enlightenment he will learn how the Buddhist monk sets out 
to obtain it. 

H. M. Sprrzer 
Washington, D. C. 


A Charter for World Trade. By Clair Wilcox. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1949. Pp. xi, 327. Appendix. Index. 
$4.50). 

This book is an authoritative account of the development of 
the Havana Charter of 1948 from the American Proposals for 
the Expansion of World Trade and Employment of 1945. Mr. 
Wilcox, who took an active part as a leading American delegate 
to the Havana conference (and the conferences which preceded 
it), shows clearly the great influence of the United States in the 
negotiations. The Havana Charter is depicted as an instrument 
which, discreetly administered by the International Trade Or- 
ganization (the supervisory body provided in the terms of the 
Charter), would go far towards elimination or modification of 


the restrictions which beset international trade: tariffs, prefer- 
ences, quotas, exchange controls, state trading, subsidies, and 
commodity agreements. Flexibility is provided by escape clauses 
and exceptions calculated to make the Charter workable. Mr. 
Wilcox apparently feels that ratification of the Charter is essen- 
tial to avoid certain disaster in our international relations, both 
economic and political. 

A more promising approach would appear to be a radical re- 
adjustment in the American foreign economic policy initiated 
under the provisions of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934. Un- 
der this Act, the United States has insisted upon (1) mutual 
trade concessions and (2) continued protection of American 
industry. Because of its numerous escape clauses and exceptions, 
there is nothing in the Havana Charter that would change in 
any important manner this basic American trade policy; yet it 
seems clear that this country, as the world’s creditor, cannot 
continue its present policy without imperilling the future of its 
economic relations with foreign nations. What is indicated today 
is an American trade policy which would make possible a sub- 
stantial growth in imports without involving a commensurate 
increase in exports. ‘The United States can obtain this result by 
undertaking substantial unilateral reductions of its tariffs protect- 
ing American manufactures; for our chief foreign debtors are, 
and will continue to be, industrial countries which have no hope 
of ever paying their obligations to us unless than can sell us their 
manufactured products. An American policy of this sort would, 
by helping to reduce present balance of payment deficits, result 
in the gradual elimination of the manifold trade restrictions 
which gave rise to the conferences responsible for the creation of 
the Havana Charter. 

Perer F, PacmMer 
Whittier College 


Chief Justice John Marshall cnd the Growth of the Republic. 
By David Loth. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 395. $5.00). 

This is a popular biography of the Supreme Court Chief 
Justice who, of all the judges, contributed most to the way in 
which his country is governed. He it was who established, main- 
tained, and bequeathed to us the principle that, as Charles Evans 
Hughes put it, “the Constitution is what the judges say it is.” 

John Marshall, the man, was a personality quite different 
from John Marshall, “the legend.’”’ According to the fable, the 
Chief Justice was a Virginia aristocrat, exceedingly dry and 
erudite. The truth was that “everywhere he went, men were 
glad to exchange a bit of gossip or a joke with Lawyer Marshall.” 
His lanky figure and rumpled costume were familiar to every 
corner of Richmond. When his wife, Polly (Mary Ambler), was 
ill, John was seen at the markets, gravely'shopping for the family 
larder. He was always a tender, devoted husband. Although 
often opposed and criticized by Administration leaders such as 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, Marshall knew how to 
win new appointees to the bench to his interpretation of the laws. 
The words of Joseph Story about his chief are iJluminating: “lI 
am in love with his character, positively in love. ...” 

In the early days of the republic, foreign students of our 
customs had devoted little time to the Supreme Court. Toward 
the end of Marshall’s career, however, Alexis de Tocqueville 
wrote: “The peace, the prosperity, and the very existence of the 
Union are vested in the hands of the seven Federal judges.” 
This could be the Virginian’s epitaph. 

In David Loth’s portrait, the human are mingled with the 
politico-legal features of Marshall in an attractive manner. The 
book is beautifully printed and bound. 

Evien Coins 
Washington, D. C. 
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The American Problem of Government, By Chester C. Maxey. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 5th ed., 1949. Pp. ix, 
651. Index. $4.25). 


Professor Maxey, Miles C. Moore Professor of Political Science 
at Whitman College, in this book has revised the text of his 
fourth edition to bring it up to date without modifying its funda- 
mental structure. This excellent textbook is divided into five 
basic parts: Part I covers “Political Fundamentals,” Part II con- 
fines itself to “American Political Fundamentals,” Part III out- 
lines “American Political Mechanisms,” Part IV goes into what 
for this reviewer is the most fascinating part of the book, “Ameri- 
can Political Processes,” concluding with Part V, “American 
Political Problems.” 

In this new edition, Professor Maxey has again truly made a 
first-rate contribution to the peculiar problems of American Gov- 
ernment. Too often those who write of the problems of Govern- 
ment fail to display a working knowledge of the institutions 
which they analyze. In Part IV particularly the author demon- 
strates a keen insight into the mechanics of the legislative process. 
But this reviewer would disagree thoroughly with the author’s 
statement, referring to the mea and women found in our legisla- 
tive bodies, that “very few of them are outstandingly intelligent 
and able. ...”” In Chapter 24, “Foreign Affairs and Colonial 
Administration,” the author disposes of the “Influence of Con- 
gress on foreign policy” in about 300 words, which to this 
reviewer does not do justice to the subject and fails to indicate 
a thorough grasp on the author’s part of the real, practical forces 
which actually shape our foreign policy. 

On the whole, hewever, this book should prove valuable not 
only to students of American Government but also to those who 
take part in making our Government work. 


SHELpon Z. Kapian 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Education for Peace. By Herbert Read. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 166. Index. $2.75). 


Peace of Soul. By Fulton J. Sheen. (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. 292. $3.25). 


These two dissimilar books are bracketed together because both 
reflect a deep sincerity and a vivid awareness of the tragic need 
of education for peace. The author of the first presents in his 
final paragraph his solution. 


We begin our life in unity —the physical unity of the mother and child, 
to which corresponds the emotional unity of love. We should build on that 
original unity, extending it first to the family, where the seeds of hatred 
are so easily and so often sown, and then to the school, and so by stages 
to the farm, the workshop, the village and the whole community. But the 
basis of unity at each successive stage, as at the first stage, is creativity. 
We unite to create, and the pattern of creation is in nature, and we dis- 
cover and conform to this pattern by all the methods of artistic activity — 
by music, by dancing and drama, but also by working together and living 
together, for, in a sane civilization, these too are arts of the same natural 
pattern. 


The author of the second volume announces his solution in 
the very first opening paragraph. 


Unless souls are saved, nothing is saved; there can be no world peace 
unless there is soul peace. World wars are only projections of the conflicts 
waged inside the soul of modern men, for nothing happens in the external 
world that has not first happened within a soul ... the modern soul no 
longer looks to find God in nature ... he is impressed less with the order 
of nature than he is with the disorder in his own mind. ... Not the order 
in the cosmos, but the disorder in himself; not the visible things of the 
world, but the invisible frustrations, complexes, and anxieties of his own 
personality — these are the modern man’s starting point when he turns 
questioningly to religion. 


Worvp Arrairs, 1949 


The Platonic conception of peace, which appeals so powerfully 
to the author of Education for Peace, must ever be recognized as 
of fundamental importance. ‘Those who love the arts and the 
discipline of common enterprises are bound to live together in 
greater harmony. One cannot help wondering, however, whether 
the arts are really creating a better order of society, or whether 
shey may only reflect the disorder in society. 

The frenzied experiments of modern artists in form and color 
may be of divine inspiration though they do not reflect tran- 
quillity of order or peace of soul. The dissonances and inco- 
herence of the music of Bartok and others would seem to reflect, 
rather, the clash of arms and the conflicts of human society, 
as well as its ills and vices. The literary creations of James Joyce, 
Gertrude Stein, and Ezra Pound likewise leave one confused 
and distracted. They remind one of Mark ‘Twain's invocation 
of divine aid to protect him from such “divine experiments.” 

If we are legitimately sceptical of much constructive education 
for peace by the modern arts, we are greatly challenged by the 
masterly and persuasive exposition of Monsignor Sheen of the 
means available to all men for attaining through religion and 
psychiatry the solution of inner conflicts and the disorders of 
modern society that lead inevitably to war. Peace of Soul is a 
truly great book which deserves to be read reverently by all those 
who have relied solely on mechanistic and humanistic ideals for 
peace. 


P. M. Brown 


Williamstown 


Latin American Leaders. By Harold EF. Davis. (New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1949. Pp. 170. $2.50). 


In this small volume the author continues the studies begun 
in his earlier book, Makers of Democracy in Latin America, To 
the twenty-four biographical sketches in the latter he now adds 
sixteen more, two of which were previously published in Wortp 
Arrairs. Of the sixteen, nine are grouped together in Part I as 
“Political Leaders” and seven in a second part as “Leaders of 
Thought.” The author emphasizes the period of the wars of 
independence by sketching the lives of six men of that period 
for his first part, while for the second part he chooses five 
leaders of the generation from the 1860’s to the first part of the 
new century. 

These essays, together with those of the author’s earlier volume 
— forty sketches in all — make a very useful, convenient, and 
interesting group of “biographettes.” ‘They may be used as a 
quick source of factual information or as a subject of reflection 
and thought. One may study carefully the author’s denial that 
great men have some “mystic link with deity” and his assertion 
that Rivadavia was “prepared by nature or Providence to mect 
the exigencies of the occasion.” One may wish to reflect a little 
on the “flexibility and accommodation” that have characterized 
Brazilian leaders and on the “particularly intransigent character” 
of Feijé. It may be somewhat surprising to find Ruy Barbosa, 
famed for his contribution to law, both national and international, 
keeping company with the Mexican soldier-priest, Morelos, rather 
than being grouped with Aadrés Bello whose guiding hand 
directed Chile’s foreign policy, insisted on order and stability, 
and codified the law. 

But these are not necessarily inconsistencies. They are but 
illustrations of opinions which constitute the food of this book 
for thought. 

Aumon R. Wricur 
Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 
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